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SINCE THE TURN OF the century, when the amazing achieve- 
ments of the Mayo brothers began to attract observers and 
reporters, the “paradox of Rochester” has been a theme 
for many writers. Here is a sophisticated, cosmopolitan 
city with some ten hospitals, thirty hotels, and other build- 
ings near skyscraper size, a city on whose streets mingle 
great and small from all nations, a city that houses the 
world’s largest medical clinic—and that city not Minne- 
apolis, or Chicago, or some populous center on the east- 
ern seaboard, but a little river valley town in midwestern 
America, away from the beaten trails of travel, among the 
cornfields, dairy farms, and market villages of southern 
Minnesota. That is the paradox. As one writer rhetori- 
cally phrased it, “‘ Rochester . . . only a pin point on the 
maps of commerce, but a starred capital on the charts of 
medical science.” 

That is Rochester now, and it makes us wonder about 
Rochester then, in its early years, before the Mayo Clinic, 
or even the Mayo practice from which this institution has 
grown, dominated the city’s activities and its fame. During 
the decade and a half from 1855 to 1870, Rochester grew 
from a stagecoach station consisting of a few rough shacks 
in the underbrush on the banks of the Zumbro into a busy, 


* An expanded version of a paper read on June 15, 1939, at the Roches- 
ter session of the seventeenth state historical convention under the aus- 
pices of the Minnesota Historical Society. Ed. 
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booming town of about four thousand inhabitants. In the 
first years it was merely an ambitious village in the trade 
area tributary to the towns on the Mississippi where the 
steamboats stopped. Its location at the heart of the system 
of river valleys that veins the fertile acres «* Olmsted 
County made it a natural center for the everyday trade of 
the vicinity, but the larger commerce flowed to and from 
Winona, Lake City, Wabasha, Minneiska, or Reads Land- 
ing. 

Then settlement thickened and the railroad came. 
Rochester read its future in the caravans of prairie schoon- 
ers that rolled slowly through the town, often to camp on 
the outskirts in a lively mixture of children, cows, and horses 
around the wagons and the cooking fires before moving on 
to homes in the hinterland. The weekly newspaper added 
a column or two of special news for Irish readers, and one 
of the storekeepers wrote a postscript to his advertisement: 
““German, Norwegian, Swedish, and Danish spoken at our 
store.” When at last in the fall of 1864 the railroad, mov- 
ing westward from Winona, reached Rochester and a grain 
elevator was built alongside the tracks, the farmers forsook 
the road to the river towns for the shorter one to Roches- 
ter. Pioneer businessmen, restless, always watching for 
new promising locations, got the “ Rochester emigration 
fever.” Coming from near and far, they helped to build 
warehouses, open banks, and establish wholesaling firms. 
Soon Rochester had become a grain market and distributing 
center of enough importance to command the attention of 
trade journals and manufacturers in Milwaukee and Chi- 
cago. 

Those were the days when wheat ruled Rochester. Wheat 
yields and wheat prices determined its prosperity. During 
the middle 1860’s harvests and the machines to handle them 
were increasing; productive soil, a demand for wheat, and 
competition among buyers made profits high. In the fall, 
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or when sleighing was good in the winter, the roads into 
Rochester were lined with a procession of farmers on the 
way to dump their loads of grain into the wide-mouthed hop- 
pers of the elevator. They and their wives and daughters, 
who had come along “to do a little trading,” thronged the 
streets and the stores. Wheat buyers and speculators helped 
to fill the hotels and saloons, often to overflowing. Later 
in the decade, when glut and monopoly had rounded the 
corner, Rochester was an outstanding center in the “ people’s 
movement”’ that demanded legislation to relieve the pres- 
sure of hard times. 

When the district court was in session or when it was time 
for taxpaying, the settlers roundabout drained into Roches- 
ter, the county seat, making their business the occasion for a 
holiday. State and county fairs brought crowds so in excess 
of the available accommodations that visitors slept on straw 
in the churches and paid fifty cents a night for the privilege. 
State conventions met there too— fraternal orders, school- 
teachers, church leaders, temperance enthusiasts, spiritual- 
ists. Fourth of July celebrations, horse races, baseball 
games, Masonic festivals, and exhibitions by the Turnverein 
drew spectators from a wide area. Word went out that 
Rochester was a paradise for shows and showmen, and 
all sorts came—circuses, menageries, magicians, minstrel 
troupes, and musicians. Concerts by artists like the Black 
Swan, a popular Negro contralto, and Ole Bull, the Nor- 
wegian violinist, brought listeners from places as far away 
as Mantorville, Kasson, Owatonna, and even Winona— 
because, commented the Rochester reporter loftily, the resi- 
dents there were “not content to endure the inconvenience 
incident to such small places in being deprived of first-class 
entertainments.” * 

In short, early Rochester was a flourishing district capi- 
tal, both economic and social. It was therefore also a 


* Rochester Post, May 8, 1869. 
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promising center for the practice of medicine, for the people 
were quite likely to seek their doctors where they found their 
supplies and their amusements. 

What need had they for doctors? That is not such an 
idle question as it may seem, for early Rochester and its 
vicinity were a community of pioneers, and part of the halo 
of romance with which we have framed the pioneers is an 
impression of their vigor, endurance, and robust health. 
That idea is not justified by the facts available. If the 
early settlers were a youthful people and therefore strong, 
they were also prodigal of their health and strength in their 
struggle with frontier conditions. Overexertion and over- 
exposure, poor sanitation and careless hygiene, ignorance 
and superstition, worked their customary harm, and the 
records the pioneers have left are full of the aches and 
pains, the plagues and accidents they suffered from. 

Early Rochester seems to have known most of our com- 
mon ills. Many diseases were not yet clearly differentiated 
and frontier physicians were not greatly concerned about 
medical nomenclature, so that it must be left to the medical 
men to guess what specific ailments were meant by such gen- 
eral diagnoses as congestion of the brain, inflammation of 
the bowels, heart disease, spine disease, lung complaint, and 
fever. But rheumatism, pleurisy, dropsy, neuralgia, pneu- 
monia, apoplexy, dysentery, and cancer appear in the records 
by name. Coughs and colds and croup kept the children 
out of school. Measles, mumps, whooping cough, diph- 
theria, typhoid fever, and smallpox struck in recurrent epi- 
demics.* What were called cholera morbus and cholera 


* Newspapers are the chief source for information about the general 
state of health in the community. There are no official records for the 
1850’s and 1860’s; even the reporting of deaths was a voluntary matter 
until a law passed in 1870 to provide for the collection of statistics re- 
quired the registration of births and deaths. See Minnesota, Session 
Laws, 1870, p. 44. Until then, the obituary items in the newspapers were 
the only death records kept, except for census statistics covering the year 
preceding the enumeration. Scarlet fever, a common scourge in Minne- 
sota at the time, seems not to have visited Rochester during these years. 
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infantum appeared frequently. And on one occasion yellow 
jaundice was so prevalent that visitors remarked about the 
number of saffron faces they saw on the streets. 

The more malignant of the epidemic diseases worked a 
frightful havoc when they appeared. Diphtheria and ty- 
phoid fever in particular sometimes wiped out entire fami- 
lies in a few weeks. Not infrequently the deaths of two, 
three, or even four members of one household were reported 
in the same obituary column. But it seems to have been the 
threat of smallpox that caused the greatest panic, perhaps 
because it was known to be contagious. How to prevent 
it by vaccination was also generally known, and one writer 
remarked that a smallpox scare now and then was a good 
thing, because it sent the whole community to the doctor to 
be vaccinated. 

Since such scares, however, smallpox or any other kind, 
were not good for business or immigration, sickness in Min- 
nesota was like the ague in Indiana, “always somewhere 
else.” Its presence in a town was usually left unreported 
until it was gone or until some rival town got word of it and 
gleefully published the damning news. Then the local edi- 
tor denied the report if possible or at least tried to minimize 
it. Sometimes the charges and countercharges were bitter. 
In January, 1864, a returning soldier traveling through 
Rochester was taken ill at one of the hotels. After wait- 
ing three days the proprietor called a doctor, who pro- 
nounced the case smallpox. Amid great excitement the man 
was quickly moved to an empty log cabin a mile away, where 
he died a week or two later. Then the Rochester City Post 
reported the incident briefly, congratulating the city that no 
further cases had appeared. 


An epidemic in Preston, near by, is described in the reports of the Rev- 
erend E. Newton to the American Home Missionary Association, De- 
cember 31, 1863, and January 14, 1865. The Minnesota Historical 
Society has microfilm copies of these reports; the originals are in the 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 
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But sensational rumors spread and the Owatonna and 
Chatfield papers published them. In righteous anger they 
told how the “‘ heathen”’ of Rochester had allowed the man 
to freeze to death through neglect and exposure, how they 
had let his body lie for several days until it was stiff and 
then had buried it by sticking it feet foremost into a swamp 
and tapping it on the head with a fence post driver. “Satan 
would despise one of his associates who would treat one of 
his imps thus,” they said. Indignantly the Rochester papers 
made what denial they could. The man had not been neg- 
lected. He had been moved because the hotel was crowded 
and prompt action was necessary to prevent the spread of 
the disease, but the city fathers had hired a nurse to take 
care of him. Perhaps the house they moved him to was not 
just the place for a sick man in cold weather, but they could 
hardly be blamed for not anticipating the unusual cold spell 
that followed. Perhaps the low temperatures had acceler- 
ated his death, but as for the story of his burial, that was 
too absurd to need refuting. It was just a malicious at- 
tempt to spread reports prejudicial to Rochester.* What- 
ever the truth in this incident, instances of panic-stricken 
cruel neglect of those ill with smallpox and cholera were not 
uncommon on the Minnesota frontier. 

A real smallpox epidemic came in the winter of 1868-69. 
Early in 1868 a public-spirited citizen of Grand Meadow, 
near High Forest, sent a warning to the people of Roches- 
ter. There was smallpox in his neighborhood, he said. 
Some of the townsmen were trying to check the pestilence 
by making everyone who had it stay at home. But most of 
the residents were Scandinavians, and they had an idea that 
if God intended a man to die of smallpox there was no use 


“Rochester City Post, January 9, 16, 1864; Rochester Republican, 
January 13, 1864; Chatfield Democrat, January 9, 16, 23, 1864; Owatonna 
Plaindealer, January 7, 21, 1864. More than five years later rival edi- 
tors were still citing this incident as an example of the ultimate in de- 
pravity. Lanesboro Herald, August 23, 1870. 
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in his trying to avoid it. So they were going about from 
house to house without concern and some of them were even 
insisting upon making an overnight visit to Rochester. The 
disease did not appear there, however, until late in the year. 
This time the city council authorized the construction of a 
pesthouse, a “city hospital” they called it, at a cost of fifteen 
hundred dollars, but the worst of the epidemic was over 
before the building was ready for use. Again neighboring 
papers spread the story, to the serious detriment of business 
in Rochester. The local editors did their best to still the 
panic with soothing items for their country readers, who 
had been “unnecessarily alarmed” and whose “ wrong im- 
pressions” they desired to correct. They accused their 
rivals of deliberately encouraging the scare in order to fur- 
ther their own interests at the expense of Rochester’s.® 

The excitement did not subside until April, 1869 — only 
to be followed by a siege of measles, whooping cough, chol- 
era morbus, and typhoid fever. In fact, 1869 is one of the 
two years in the sixties that especially deserve the name of 
“sickly season.”” The other was earlier, in 1863. At the 
end of that year the editor pointed out that the unusual mor- 
tality of the past year, due doubtless to the unseasonable 
weather, had made the cemetery dear to many, and that 
therefore it ought to be fenced in and improved in appear- 
ance.° 

Effective measures for the prevention and control of epi- 
demics were lacking. Their coming waited upon the pass- 
ing of individualism in matters of health and upon the 
advance of medical science to explain the methods and agents 
of infection. It is difficult to determine what the state of 
opinion about the cause of disease was in the Rochester 
community. Many laymen seem to have agreed, more or 

* Post, January 2, 1868, February 6, 27, 1869, January 8, 1870; Fed- 
eral Union (Rochester), February 20, 27, March 6, 13, 1869. 


* Republican, January 28, August 19, November 18, 25, 1863; City 
Post, August 22, October 24, 1863. 
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less definitely, with the Scandinavians of Grand Meadow 
that pestilence was an act of God which they could do little 
to prevent. Others made wild guesses at more material 
causes. They said, for instance, that typhoid fever came 
from old wallpaper left hanging one layer upon another, or 
that the prevalence of diphtheria was due in part to the 
fumes given off by kerosene lamps when their owners tried 
to save oil by turning them low. Since at that time few 
learned men of medicine accepted the theory of personal in- 
fection, it could hardly have been general in Rochester; yet 
the instances of panic and of attempts at isolation show that 
the view was present in practice. 

Perhaps the most widespread explanation for the cause 
of epidemics, and one more fruitful in effects than scientifi- 
cally accurate, was the theory of miasmata. These were 
thought to be poisonous substances, effluvia, rising from 
stagnant water or putrid matter like an imperceptible gas, 
floating in the air, especially in night mists, and generating 
disease. This theory, oid in the literature of epidemiology, 
seems to have become current on the American frontier as 
an explanation for the incidence of malaria near the marshes 
and low-lying river bottoms of the states bordering the Ohio 
and the lower Mississippi, but it was also made to account 
for many other diseases, both communicable and not. Min- 
nesotans used it to explain the healthfulness of their climate: 
moisture being the main vehicle for these atmospheric poi- 
sons, “perturbation of the air” dispelling them, and low 
temperatures destroying them, Minnesota’s dry, windy, and 
cold climate was peculiarly inhospitable to miasmata.* 

An editor of the Rochester Post, probably J. A. Leonard, 
who was once a doctor, confessed to skepticism about this 


™*The Climate of Minnesota,” in Girart Hewitt, Minnesota, Its 
Advantages to Settlers, 29-31 (St. Paul, 1867). This article is unsigned, 
but a prefatory statement indicates that it was written by a physician, Dr. 
Thaddeus Williams of St. Paul. 
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miasma theory. He quoted approvingly from a correspond- 
ent who thought the pollution from filthy cellars and out- 
houses went down, not up; who described how it seeped 
down through a few feet of loose soil to the impervious 
limestone table and then flowed along to pour itself into 
nicely drilled wells, from which it was pumped up, “a clear 
solution of all this nastiness’’ to flavor the Mocha or the 
oyster stew.® It is too bad the name of that correspondent 
was not preserved, for he was a broad jump ahead of most 
of his neighbors. 

Whatever Leonard’s own ideas, he and his colleagues 
made good use of the miasma theory to persuade their fel- 
low citizens to clean up Rochester. They warned unceas- 
ingly about the danger of disease arising from common 
“nuisances”: the cows and pigs and sheep that ran loose, 
fouling the city thoroughfares; the pools that stood un- 
drained in cellars or vacant lots; the piles of filth and offal 
that accumulated in the streets and alleys, in the pigpens and 
stables, around the slaughterhouses, and on the river banks. 

The Rochester charter of 1858 had given the city council 
power to abate such nuisances and to create a board of 
health, but except for some little-heeded ordinances against 
cows and pigs running at large, nothing was done until June, 
1864. Then the stench from twenty dead horses dumped 
on the river bank without burial brought so many complaints 
that the council was moved to action. It named three 
laymen to a board of health, with orders to remove all 
nuisances without delay, and at the same time declared all 
slaughterhouses within the city limits to be nuisances. The 
objectionable carcasses were quickly removed, but there ac- 
tivity apparently stopped. A year later, after the citizens 
had petitioned the council for the “abatement of nuisances 
in the city prejudicial to health,” another board was ap- 
pointed, three doctors this time, but results were as con- 


® Post, March 24, 1866. 
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spicuously absent as before. Finally, when rumors came 
that cholera was abroad in 1866, an ordinance was passed 
providing for a permanent board of health, its members, 
two doctors and one layman, to be appointed annually. A 
companion ordinance gave the board orders and authority 
to clean up the city’s filth. Perhaps the activity of this 
board helped Rochester to escape the cholera that year. 
There was one death from the disease, but the victim was 
a passing immigrant and no further cases were reported.° 

One other factor that cannot be ignored in considering the 
state of health in early Rochester is the fact that Minnesota 
was then one of America’s sanatoria for tuberculars, or con- 
sumptives, as they were called. However preposterous the 
booster’s claims for the curative powers of Minnesota’s cli- 
mate may seem to us now, there is no disputing the fact that 
many persons within the state and in the East believed those 
claims and acted on their belief. Invalids suffering from 
lung and bronchial complaints made up an appreciable ele- 
ment in Minnesota’s population — and, it must be admitted, 
in her graveyards. There is ample testimony to this fact. 
A Boston journalist traveling through the state wrote that 
he was surprised at the agriculture and industry he found, 
because, he said, he had been “‘ accustomed to think of Min- 
nesota as a State peopled with men and women in the last 
stages of consumption.”” When Horace Greeley came to 
speak at the state fair in 1865, he wrote to the Tribune: 
There are hundreds here — perhaps thousands — who came to save 
their lives, and all insist that the climate is an antidote to pulmonary 


affections. . . . Many are well here who believe they would have 
been dead years ago had they remained at the seaboard. 


® Rochester, Charter and Ordinances, to 1881, 21, 34, 41, 47-49 (Roch- 
ester, 1882); City Post, May 21, June 4, 1864, September 23, Novem- 
ber 11, 1865; Post, March 10, 24, June 2, August 18, 25, 1866. As near 
as Rushford there were some fifteen cases of cholera in 1866, enough to 
send many of the inhabitants scurrying from the town until the epidemic 
should pass. Post, September 8, 1866. 
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One of those believers wrote with less restraint: 


Minnesota all the year round is one vast hospital. All her cities and 
towns, and many of her farm houses, are crowded with those fleeing 
from the dread destroyer. . . . Ask any man you meet in Minnesota 
what induced him to come here. One-half, at least, will tell you it 
was for the health of himself or some member of his family.!@ 

There is some reason to believe that Rochester even then 
was attempting to specialize as a resort for these health- 
seekers, but whether that or not, it got its share of those who 
came, for it was one of the more easily accessible spots in the 
state away from the crowded hotels and boardinghouses in 
St. Paul, which the invalids were advised to avoid. Some 
of the visiting consumptives stayed with resident friends or 
relatives, others took rooms at a hotel or boardinghouse, 
and a few lived in the home of the local doctor whose pro- 
fessional skill they trusted to aid the climate in making them 
whole again. An amusing bit of evidence of the presence 
of such persons in Rochester is the advertisements directed 
to them. One dry goods store, for example, called to the 
special attention of ‘“Invalids”’ its sale of double-breasted 
red flannel underwear, and another promised “‘ Consumption 
Cured — Saved from Death and the Doctors ”’ to the women 
who wore its ‘“‘ Kid-Fitting Skeleton Corsets.” 

If the age of the pioneers was not unusually healthy, 
neither was it enviably safe. The pace of living may have 
been slower and the peril to life and limb less unnerving, but 
the age had its own dangers. There was, for instance, 
the new and imperfect kerosene lamp, which frequently 
exploded, throwing its blazing liquid over anyone within 
range. There was the hot coal stove or the open fireplace, 
which surprisingly often set fire to the mother’s clothes as 
she got too close while cooking dinner or rocking the baby 
to sleep. On Rochester streets there was the hazard of 


* The items quoted are reprinted from the Cincinnati Commercial, 
the New York Tribune, and the Boston Journal, in the Rochester Post 
of October 28, 1865, June 27, 1868, and August 7, 1869. 
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uncovered cellar openings which strangers or unwary home- 
folk stumbled into at night. Aid there were countless 
horses that kicked, or threw their riders, or upset buggies 
and cutters and sent the occupants to the doctor. It was 
an accident of this kind that gave the newspapers their first 
bit of copy about William J. Mayo, when he was only eight 
years old. The Rochester Post told how ‘“ Willie”” Mayo’s 
pony had bolted, throwing its rider off and breaking his arm, 
how the boy had remounted and ridden home, alone, to get 
his father’s ministrations. Surely the mishap was not the 
rider’s fault, however, for only a year later he won second 
place at the county fair in a trial of horsemanship for boys. 
The greatest cause for concern was the many accidents 
with the new farm machines, for the farmers and their 
wives seem to have been slow to learn that moving mecha- 
nisms do not yield to human bodies. The most troublesome 
contrivance was the tumbling rod between the horsepower 
and the separator in the threshing machine. Its turning 
knuckles took relentless hold of any loose sleeve, billowing 
skirt, or flapping trouser leg that came near it. So numer- 
ous and sometimes horrible were the accidents from this 
source that in 1868 the state legislature passed a law requir- 
ing all owners or operators of threshing machines to enclose 
the tumbling rod in a wooden case. But the law was ob- 
served in the breach, even by those it was designed to pro- 
tect, and threshing machine disasters multiplied." The 
whirring knives of the reapers, too, were hard on feet or 
fingers that got in their way. In 1870 a writer from 
Rochester to the Saint Paul Daily Press added to his re- 
port of a bountiful harvest: 
We hear of an unusual number of accidents occurring from malman- 
agement of those in charge of reapers, etc. ‘The maimed from care- 


lessness would crowd the largest hospitals in New York or Chicago. 
Dr. Cross and other surgeons are engaged night and day.’” 


* Session Laws, 1868, p. 99; Post, September 10, 1870. 
* Saint Paul Daily Press, August 13, 1870. 
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By no means all these ills and accidents meant cases for 
the practicing physicians. The many miles that so often 
separated patient from doctor and a suspicion that doctors 
did more harm than good, surviving from the then-recent 
days of heroic dosage and copious bloodletting, had taught 
laymen to prescribe for themselves. Knowing what to do 
for the family fevers and bruises was a part of mother’s 
job, and if the illness was too acute for her to handle she 
could call upon some community grandmother, wiser still in 
the ways of plasters and poultices. Together they some- 
times performed great feats of healing. Only as a last re- 
sort, usually, did they send a messenger for the doctor. 

For chronic ailments, when home remedies had failed to 
give relief, there was an endless supply of nostrums waiting 
on the druggists’ shelves. Each of the innumerable bal- 
sams, compounds, pills, powders, liniments, and tonics whose 
advertisements filled the columns of the early papers was 
warranted to work miracles in an incredible assortment of 
ills. Hamlin’s Wizard Oil, for example, would cure every- 
thing from bunions to diphtheria; Dr. Poland’s White Pine 
Compound was a sure specific for all lung complaints and 
kidney diseases; Dr. Smith’s Electric Oil would quickly 
soothe a teething baby, or in only a few more applications 
banish the worst case of rheumatism or erysipelas. 

Sometimes the proprietors were lyrical in their claims. 
One of them wrote: ‘“ Millions of people whose lives ap- 
peared to be at the last ebb, worn out by fever’s consuming 
fires, by consumption’s insidious advances, by racking tor- 
ments of inflammatory rheumatism, have been cured by the 
use of Brandreth’s Pills." Another was moved to verse: 


Light shall again the faded eye relume, 

And rosy health the faded cheek resume. 

The deaf shall hear, the trembling limb be strong, 
And groans of anguish mellow into song. 
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The less scrupulous vendors were clever in devising tricks 
to part the fool and his money. One such trick, fairly com- 
mon, may be illustrated by the scheme of the Reverend Ed- 
ward A. Wilson. (In this type the advertiser was always 
a minister, a returned missionary, or a Bible salesman.) In 
a modest card he announced that having been restored to 
health by a simple remedy after several years’ illness from 
consumption, he was anxious to share his good fortune with 
fellow sufferers. To all who wished it and would send him 
their address, he would return a copy of the prescription 
free of charge. His only object was to spread information 
that would be a blessing to the sick. After the card had 
been running for some weeks, the Rochester editor exposed 
the racket. A “verdant friend” of his had sent for the 
prescription, but when it came he found it contained several 
ingredients so rare that no Rochester druggist had ever 
heard of them. In case this should be so, the Reverend 
Mr. Wilson generously offered to send the dry ingredients 
for three dollars and thirty cents or a bottle of the liquid for 
four dollars, express unpaid.” 

The battle of the sixties was among the bitters. There 
was a host of them contending for the right to heal the dys- 
peptic’s stomach and improve his disposition. There were 
Red Jacket Stomach Bitters and Wahoo Bitters, both rest- 
ing their claims on Indian formulas; Swain’s Bourbon Bit- 
ters, especially for the “delicate tastes’’ of the ladies; 
Hoofland’s German Bitters, warranted to relieve depression 
of spirits for whichever side should suffer defeat in the com- 
ing election; and Dr. Walker’s California Vinegar Bitters, a 
“true root and bark medicine,” not a “vile, fancy drink” 
like other bitters, ‘‘ sweetened and spiced to please the taste 
and lead the tippler on to drunkenness.” 

Rochester entered the lists with a contestant of its own, 
the Gopher State Bitters. The formula was Dr. A. T. 
* Post, June 9, 1866. 
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Hyde’s and it was manufactured and sold by Daniels and 
Company, grocers and druggists of Rochester. It had a 
notable success for a time, took a first prize at the Minne- 
sota State Fair, and won enough reputation outside the state 
(if a Chicago newspaper is to be believed) to contest the 
market in Chicago with the celebrated and firmly established 
Hostetter’s Bitters of Pittsburgh. Rochester was proud of 
its bitters, and for a long time their price of eight dollars 
per case was listed in the market quotations along with the 
prices of wheat, flour, hides, and wool." 

If the balsams and the bitters failed the sufferer, he could 
resort to one of the traveling physicians of sundry kinds who 
went from town to town, staying at each for a few days or 
weeks and then moving on before their powers were tried 
too far. They all went to Rochester, sometimes three or 
four of them at once. Some of them announced special- 
ties —in diseases of the eye and ear, the heart, the lungs, 
or the feet—and these might be accepted as legitimate 
practitioners, journeyman predecessors of the modern spe- 
cialist, had they not claimed so much and bragged so loudly. 

More spectacular were the various healers who claimed 
supernatural powers. Some of these must have found the 
people of Rochester unresponsive, for they had been disillu- 
sioned by one of this kind. Dr. William P. Duvall, the 
‘““Natural Healer and Practical Physician of the Western 
Healing Institute,” had come to Rochester fresh from tri- 
umphs in St. Paul and Winona. He had issued a two-page 
supplement to both local newspapers, telling the stories of 
his cures and describing his method of healing. He used 
neither medicines nor instruments, only the natural healing 
power he had been exercising for thirty years. The patient 
had merely to sit calmly for a few minutes and all pains and 
ailments would pass away. In certain specified diseases sev- 


“ Federal Union, April 18, 1868, February 27, October 2, 31, 1869; 
Chicago Republican, quoted in Rochester Post, August 15, 1868. 
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eral treatments might be necessary, but for most of them 
one would suffice. Dr. Duvall had been at work in Roches- 
ter only a few days before he had added some of the city’s 
well-known residents to the list of those bearing public wit- 
ness to his powers. 

But from Rochester Dr. Duvall moved on to Owatonna, 
where after a brief courtship he married a local belle. A 
few weeks later, in Janesville, Wisconsin, Mrs. Duvall died. 
A postmortem examination revealed a lethal dose of strych- 
nine, and investigation disclosed that all three of Dr. Duvall’s 
former wives had died under similarly suspicious circum- 
stances. He was tried for murder, convicted, and sentenced 
to life imprisonment. Then the Rochester papers, wise 
after the event, said he had only pretended to cure by his 
“senseless mummery ”’ over the patient, that he had “ fleeced 
a great many credulous people out of their hard-earned dol- 
ese.” = 

Such quacks were numerous and successful in the day of 
the open door in medicine. Anyone who wished could add 
““M.D.” to his name and enter into practice; no one had 
legal authority to question his qualifications, for all but three 
of the states having restrictions on medical practice had re- 
pealed them during the first half of the nineteenth century. 
The reason for this was a complex of circumstances. The 
laity, in reaction against the puking, purging, and bleeding 
that had become the rule in medical practice, were ready to 
turn a willing ear to the doctrines of such medical sects as 
the homeopaths and the eclectics and such health cults as 
hydropathy and Grahamism, which had sprung up to contest 
the place of the regular profession in the popular favor. 
The latter was ill equipped for the struggle. Medical sci- 
ence had progressed far enough to discredit old systems and 
theories, but had not yet developed a body of tested knowl- 


* Supplements to the Federal Union and the Post, October 17, 1868; 
Federal Union, January 2, 1869; Post, December 26, 1868, May 8, 1869. 
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edge and practice to take their place; and the ranks of 
the profession were filled with poorly trained practitioners, 
turned out by the proprietary medical colleges, many of 
them little more than “diploma mills,” which had been 
established in the Middle West to meet the demand for 
doctors on a rapidly expanding frontier. 

Moreover, that was the period marked by “the rise of 
the common man,” and the democratic Americans who could 
see no need for the trained person in government were not 
likely to appreciate his worth in medicine. Add to these 
factors the jealous individualism that could find only selfish 
and mercenary motives in any demand for the regulation of 
medical practice, and the reason for the fate of regulatory 
legislation becomes clear. The upshot was a period of un- 
certainty and confusion, in which the only way of judging a 
physician was by his fruits in practice. There were about 
as many irregular practitioners as regular, and the boundary 
between the two was indefinite and shifting. Most laymen 
employed one as readily as the other—and the quack as 
readily as either. 

After the Minnesota State Medical Society was reorgan- 
ized in February, 1869, it gave considerable time to the 
question of quackery. Att its first session the following reso- 
lution was adopted: 

Resolved, By the State Medical Society assembled, That in case the 
Legislature now assembled, desire to protect the citizens of this State 
from quackery, it is the duty of this Society to co-operate with the 
Legislature, and lend its assistance in framing all needful laws upon 
the subject; and that Drs. Willey, Sheardown and Stewart, be ap- 
pointed a committee as the organ of the Society, for this purpose.’® 
The sequel might be guessed. The legislature of 1869 
passed ‘“‘An act to protect the people of Minnesota from 
empiricism and imposition in the practice of medicine.” 


* Minnesota State Medical Society, Transactions, 1870, p. 4. This 
volume includes reports of the sessions held in 1869. 
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This made it unlawful for anyone to practice medicine in 
Minnesota unless he had graduated from a two-year medi- 
cal course or could show a certificate of qualification from 
some state, district, or county medical society. But the 
sponsors of the bill had failed to include adequate means 
for its enforcement, they had not guarded sufficiently against 
the fake sheepskins of the diploma mills, and they had not 
considered how easy it would be for the irregular sects to 
organize medical societies and issue certificates of qualifica- 
tion. (The eclectic physicians, for instance, immediately 
gathered at Owatonna to organize the Minnesota State 
Eclectic Medical Society, of which Dr. N. S. Culver of 
Rochester was made secretary.) Either because of these 
defects or because of public opinion that the bill was “class 
legislation” for the sole benefit of the profession —a charge 
vigorously denied at the state society’s annual meeting in 
1870—the law was considered a failure, and at the next 
session of the legislature the doctors worked as hard to get 
it repealed as they had to get it passed. They succeeded, 
and nothing more was done to standardize medical practice 
by law in Minnesota until 1883." 

The various medical sects were all represented in early 
Rochester, the homeopaths in particular being very popular. 
Their status in the community and in the profession is il- 
lustrated by the story of the Drs. Cross. Dr. Edwin C. 
Cross came to Rochester in 1858. He had received his 
training at the best of the eastern medical schools, but he 
announced himself as a ‘‘ homeopathic and hydropathic physi- 
cian and surgeon.”’ His practice grew, so that in 1860 his 
brother, Dr. Elisha W. Cross, came to work with him, and 
the Cross brothers established what might, by a sizable 


™ Session Laws, 1869, p. 52; 1870, p. 106; Post, March 27, 1869; State 
Medical Society, Transactions, 1870, p. 13, 14, 18-20; Dr. John M. Arm- 
strong, “ History of Medicine in Ramsey County,” in Minnesota Medicine, 
22: 257 (April, 1939). 
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stretch of the imagination, be considered Rochester's first 
clinic. They called it the Rochester Infirmary. They had 
bought a store building on Broadway and furnished it with 
“all the appliances afforded by similar institutions in the 
largest cities.” 

Patients needing surgical treatment were invited to the 
infirmary, where, they were assured, they would find a full 
supply of surgical instruments made to order for the Drs. 
Cross by the best of French instrument makers. The doc- 
tors would take care of surgical cases either at the infirmary 
or at the patient’s home, and they promised special attention 
to persons coming from a distance. Dr. E. C. Cross of- 
fered his personal services in cases of “the sore eyes inci- 
dental to this climate”’ and guaranteed “ Prairie Itch cured 
or your money refunded.” The infirmary was also a dispen- 
sary for the little white homeopathic pills, the thirty-four 
kinds of which could be bought individually or in ready-made 
assortments for family use. 

But the specialty at the infirmary was baths — “‘ Shower 
Baths, Full Baths, Half Baths, Sitz Baths, Douches, Plunges, 
and all other Baths necessary for the treatment of diseases 
. . . fully supplied with an abundance of Pure Soft Water, 
at any required temperature. . . . Also Vapor Baths, pure 
or medicated, for the treatment of diseases of the skin.” 
There were special bathing apartments for the ladies, and 
the proprietors generously announced that their soft water 
baths were “ open to the healthy public for the purposes of 
cleanliness, whenever they may choose to use them.”’ Dur- 
ing the hot summer months the local editor recommended 
the shower baths at the infirmary, along with the soda foun- 
tain at the drug store, as an aid in keeping cool. By 1866 
the brothers had parted company professionally and the 
Rochester Infirmary had disappeared from notice in the 
papers, but Dr. E. C. Cross was advertising a ‘ medical in- 
stitute’ that sounds much like the old infirmary and was 
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publicly defending homeopathy as a branch of medical sci- 
ence.*® 

Their advertising, if not their homeopathic and hydro- 
pathic practice, might stamp the Drs. Cross as irregular 
practitioners today, but not so then. They had the most 
extensive and profitable practice, probably, in all southern 
Minnesota; they were both appointed to medical positions 
with the Union forces in the Civil War; they were active 
members of the Olmsted County Medical Society; and they 
were admitted to membership in the state society in 1870. 

The careful public impersonality of present-day doctors 
was not maintained in the 1860’s. Most reputable physi- 
cians limited their paid advertising to a simple business card 
stating their system of practice and their office address, but 
they all told the editor about their accident cases or unusual 
operations. Few issues of the Rochester papers in the late 
1860’s were without one or more accident stories in which 
the name of the attending physician was given, along with a 
brief statement of the treatment or operation necessary and 
the patient’s condition. Unfortunately for the historian, 
this custom of “reporting cases to secular journals” was 
frowned upon by the medical societies and so gradually died 
out. These newspaper notices provide good evidence of 
Rochester’s position as a center for the practice of medicine 
and surgery, for cases were reported from all over Olmsted 
County and from across the lines in Dodge, Fillmore, and 
Steele counties. Sometimes the Rochester doctor had been 
called in consultation, or to perform an operation the local 
doctor did not feel equal to. But often the patient himself 
had sent a messenger directly to Rochester to bring the doc- 
tor whose success he had read about in the paper, or had 
heard about, perhaps from some neighbor or some friend 
in town the last time he was there. 


* Rochester Free Press, October 13, November 18, 1858; City Post, 
February 11, May 26, June 30, July 21, December 22, 1860; Post, Febru- 
ary 3, 10, 1866. 
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There is not time to discuss the methods of medicine and 
surgery then, and there probably is no need, for so much has 
been written lately about the horse-and-buggy doctor, his 
kitchen surgery, and preantisepsis methods. ‘The Rochester 
doctors were of their time in that respect. They operated 
under whatever makeshift arrangements could be devised 
in the patient’s home or in a room of some city boarding- 
house. They usually used an anesthetic, but not always. 
Their surgery was still largely of the emergency sort, a 
weapon of necessity not of choice, a way of staving off death 
not of securing health. A few of them might on rare occa- 
sions perform a tonsillectomy, remove a cancerous sore, or 
tap a tumor; but most of them limited their operations to 
reducing dislocations, trephining for fractures, setting bones, 
and amputating mangled or gangrenous members. Espe- 
cially the last. They resorted to amputation so often that 
persons with missing extremities must have been common- 
place in the community. 

A number of these Rochester men were professionally 
alert and exerted themselves to keep up with the new devel- 
opments in medical and surgical science. At least three of 
them spent a winter in New York attending lectures and 
clinics; several were active in the state medical association; 
and they tried having a society of their own. The birth 
year of the Olmsted County Medical Society is usually given 
as 1882, but there was an earlier organization than that. 
It was formed in 1868 with half a dozen Rochester doctors 
as members. After its first session, at which the principal 
business was the adoption of a common bill of prices, activ- 
ity lapsed until the spring of 1869. Then the society was 
very active for several months, holding sessions every two 
weeks at which papers were read and discussed. To one 
familiar with the programs of present-day medical meetings, 
the topics of those papers may seem queer. Dr. William 
W. Mayo read the first two, on the “ Progressive Creation 
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of Life.” A few weeks later Dr. E. C. Cross contributed 
one on the “Origin and Distribution of the Human Race,” 
and at the next session Dr. Mayo read Professor Huxley’s 
lecture on the ‘‘ Physical Basis of Life.’ One is tempted to 
guess that those medical brethren were debating evolution, 
then the newest thing in scientific theories. There was also 
a paper on “Electricity and Lightning Rods’’ and one on 
“Inventions,” the latter by John H. Whitney, a Rochester 
inventor who had been made an honorary member of the 
society. He was reported to have described an “ entirely 
feasible appliance for aerial navigation.” ‘There were pa- 
pers on medical topics too, one by Dr. Hector Galloway on 
the “ Philosophy of Disease,” in which he made the interest- 
ing prediction that medical science would someday discover 
ways to cure all diseases but cancer.” 

This story of health and medicine has an intrinsic appeal, 
both for those who are interested in the history of Roches- 
ter and for those who are curious about the ways of life in 
an earlier day. But it has significance too, for it suggests 
what the next decades were to make clear, that early Roches- 
ter was a potential medical center and that it may therefore 
have contributed in some measure to the seeming paradox 
of Rochester today. 

HELEN CLAPESATTLE 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS 
MINNEAPOLIS 


® Post, April 4, 25, 1868, January 16, 30, February 13, 27, March 13, 
27, April 10, 24, June 5, 19, 1869; Federal Union, September 18, 1869. 











THE LINDBERGH COLONY 


Topay IN MINNESOTA even the children of immigrants 
have only a vague idea of how their relatives reached this 
country. Few diaries were kept and fewer still give details 
about minor but interesting facts, such as steamship condi- 
tions and rates, landing difficulties, the hopes and fears of 
the men and women leaving their homelands forever, rail- 
road routes and rates in America, and other minutiae that 
have real meaning for later generations. 

So it is pleasant to find one group that came to Minnesota 
for whom there is a fair amount of data, not only on the 
topics listed above, but also for the difiiculties put in their 
way in their native land in an endeavor to prevent their mi- 
gration. This was a company of Swedes who settled near 
Big Lake in Sherburne County. For them there remain 
rather detailed narratives of the entire procedure by which 
they were enlisted for the enterprise, and how they assembled 
in Sweden, crossed to England, went thence to Canada, jour- 
neyed to St. Paul, and then sought homesteads. The ex- 
planation of the survival of details in this instance — whereas 
they are so noticeably absent for other colonies — lies in the 
personality of their leader. 

He was Mans Olsson Lindbergh, the eldest son of Ola 
Mansson, a well-known leader of the agricultural estate in 
the Swedish Riksdag, or parliament, in the fifth and sixth 
decades of the nineteenth century. Ola Mansson migrated 
to Minnesota in 1859, just as the superior court of Sweden 
was convicting him of embezzlement in his capacity as one 
of the directors of the loan office of the Bank of Sweden at 
Malm6. From the vantage point of today we can judge 
that Ola Mansson’s enemies — and he had many, largely be- 
cause of his liberal ideas — ‘‘ framed”’ him, and that he was 
guilty only in a technical sense. But for many years his 
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name was one of reproach in Sweden. So when his son, 
Mans, on the morrow of returning from the American Civil 
War as a sort of glamorous figure, published a booklet on 
Minnesota and announced that he would lead a colony of 
Swedes to that state, the newspapers of Sweden began a 
running commentary on him and his project that lasted for 
several years. From those newspaper articles and a few 
other sources, the story of the Lindbergh expedition can be 
told. 

Mans Olsson was born at Gardlésa in Skane, the south- 
ernmost province of Sweden, on April 4, 1835, the son of 
Ola Mansson and Ingar Jénsdotter.! He attended the uni- 
versity at Lund, where, in all probability, he took the name 
of Lindbergh in order to distinguish himself from the many 
other Olssons. In 1855 he enlisted as a volunteer in a Brit- 
ish regiment and served for a year, partly in England, partly 
in Asiatic Turkey, during the Crimean War.? From April 
3, 1857, to April 9, 1862, he served his native land with the 
Royal South Scanian Infantry Regiment. In 1862 he and 
a younger brother, Per, or Perry, went to the United States. 
At Chicago the brothers separated, Perry joining his father 
and younger half brother, Charles A. Lindbergh (Ola 
Mansson had taken the name August Lindbergh when he 
removed to America), in Minnesota, and Mans enlisting in 
the Eighty-second Illinois Volunteer Infantry. The latter’s 
military experience in Europe doubtless accounts for his 

* The genealogical information in this paragraph is derived from various 
documents in the Lindbergh Papers, in the possession of the Minnesota 
Historical Society. The military facts are gleaned from a statement 
by A. Thott, chief of Lindbergh’s Scanian regiment, given at Malmé 
on April 20, 1868, and published by Lindbergh in Nyaste-Gresunds-posten, 
November 13, 1868; and from articles entitled “ Swensk krigare in ut- 
landet ” and “ Fanjunkaren M. O. Lindbergh (son af f. riksdagsmannen 
Ola Mansson i Gardlésa)” in Nya cimbrishamsbladet, June 17, 1865, 
November 18, 1867. Photostatic copies of all newspaper articles cited 
herein have been made for the Minnesota Historical Society from files in 
the Royal Library in Stockholm. 


* The Swedish statement is that he served “vid Brittiska Schweitzer- 
Legionen,” which may be translated, “in the British foreign legion.” 
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rapid rise through the noncommissioned posts to a cap- 
taincy at the close of the war. He served in the following 
engagements: Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, Chattanooga, 
Lookout Mountain, Missionary Ridge, Resaca, Kenesaw 
Mountain, Atlanta, Nashville, and several minor affairs. 
He was given the royal silver medal “ for bravery in action” 
by King Charles XV of Sweden after his return to his native 
land in the summer of 1866. There he re-entered the Royal 
South Scanian Infantry on September 16, 1866, and re- 
mained with it till April 20, 1868. 

In July of the latter year he published in Swedish at Copen- 
hagen a booklet of sixteen pages entitled Staten Minnesota 
i Nord Amerika. Dess innebygarre, klimat och beskaffen- 
het. It is likely that after his Civil War experience in 
America he had spent some time with his father in the vi- 
cinity of Melrose, Minnesota, and so had become well ac- 
quainted with the state. He was convinced that Minnesota 
was the place for Swedes in America and said as much in this 
booklet, which describes the climate, the crops, the inhabi- 
tants, and the land system of the state.* Some clue as to 
the length of time he spent in Minnesota is given in a news- 
paper article, where, to an insinuation that his booklet was 
without personal foundation, he replied that he was per- 
sonally acquainted with both winter and summer conditions 
in Minnesota.* 

This was the period when Minnesota was bending every 
effort to lure Europeans and Easterners to its unoccupied 
land. An immigration board was set up in Minnesota in 
1867, of which another Swedish veteran of the Civil War, 
Colonel Hans Mattson, was the secretary. In November, 
1868, Mattson sailed for Sweden, where he soon got in 
touch with Lindbergh — probably through a letter that the 


* The sole surviving copy of this pamphlet known to be in existence is 
owned by the Royal Library in Stockholm. A photostatic copy is in the 
possession of the Minnesota Historical Society. 

‘A letter signed by M. O. Lindbergh, Eslétf, October 9, 1868, in 
Nyaste-éresunds-posten, October 10, 1868. 
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latter addressed to Governor William R. Marshall of Min- 
nesota.> The text of this letter, which was dated at Esl6f, 
July 4, 1868, follows: 


Sir! Being a citizen of the United States, I beg to submit the follow- 
ing to your kind consideration: 

During the last war, I served in the ranks of the Union Army, as 
a soldier and an officer for the period of three years, receiving after my 
return home, a medal for bravery on the battlefield from the king of 
Sweden. 

Intending to conduct a colony of about 1000 of my country men 
to the United States during the spring of next year, I take the liberty to 
solicit your kind assistance in claiming government land according 
to the homestead law, or in some other way, practicabel. 

During my stay in the United States, which country I left in 
August 1866, I have come to the conclusion, that Minnesota is to be 
preferred to all other states in the Union for swedish settlers. 

It is more than likely, that the Emigration from Sweden will 
amount in the next year to a larger extent than at any time before 
and I shall do all in my power to direct its course to Minnesota. For 
this purpose I have written a little descriptive work of Minnesota, 
containing its population, resources, climate etc. etc. which is to be 
issued in the next few days. It would be of the greatest importance 
to me if I could in any way avail myself of your valuable assistance. 

I would refer you for particulars to my father and brother farmers 
in Minnesota A. & P. Lindbergh, Melrose Stearns Co. and if you 
have the kindness to reply to this, 1 respectfully request permission to 
publish the letter. 


The governor received this letter and filed it in his ar- 
chives, where it remains. On September 7 he replied, as 
we know from a translation of his letter which Lindbergh 
published in Sweden. Retranslated into English, it reads :° 


My pear Sir: I regret that my protracted absence from the capital 
has caused a delay in answering your letter of July +. In the name 
of this state I thank you for your effort to bring emigrants to Minne- 
sota. ‘This state now has, as I believe, a greater number of Scandi- 
navian emigrants than any other state in the Union. I am convinced 
that Minnesota as a home for emigrants from north Europe offers 
greater inducements than any other part of this vast and favored land. 
Minnesota has still many millions of acres of good land that can be 


® Governor’s Archives, file 186, in the custody of the Minnesota His- 


torical Society. 
* Nyaste-oresunds-posten, October 10, 1868. 
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taken up without cost under the homestead law. Naturally these 
lands are somewhat to the north and west of lands already occupied, 
but railroads are being constructed whereby the more interior and re- 
mote parts of the state may easily be reached. I will gladly offer you 
every assistance in my power, and shall be glad to receive further 
information from you. 

On December 31, 1868, Hans Mattson wrote the follow- 

ing signed statement for Lindbergh:* 
Since my arrival in Sweden I have been questioned concerning Captain 
Lindbergh of Esléf, his character and his emigration scheme. I con- 
sider it a pleasant duty to testify that Captain Lindbergh is well 
known in America as an upright and honorable man and also com- 
pletely competent to lead and direct a very large emigration to Amer- 
ica. He also has extensive connections, so that he can prepare a home 
for emigrants. Therefore it is with the greatest pleasure that I rec- 
ommend him to the confidence of emigrants. 

On September 18, 1868, an advertisement appeared in the 
Folkets tidning of Lund announcing that Captain M. O. 
Lindbergh would lead a colony to Minnesota in April, 1869. 
The following day a similar announcement appeared in 
Nyaste-Gresunds-posten; and on the twenty-ninth of the 
same month the Helsingborgs-tidning had comments to 
make on the project. The first two articles are favorable 
to the project and its leader; the last was decidedly personal 
and antagonistic. In fact, from the first mention of the 
plan till it was an accomplished fact, this anti-emigration 
newspaper predicted failure, laughed at the scheme, ques- 
tioned Lindbergh’s motives and ability, and even stooped to 
deliberate falsehood in order to thwart the emigration. At 
that time bitter feeling existed in both Norway and Sweden 
against emigration to America, especially on the part of the 
church and the government. It is doubtful that the news- 
paper had any particular animus against Lindbergh, but in 
its determination to thwart his plan, it linked him with Ola 
Mansson, and intimated that this would be a case of “like 
father, like son.” 

Other newspapers took up the cudgels for Lindbergh and 


" Helsingborgs-tidning, January 23, 1869. 
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his proposed colony. So effective was the Helsingborgs- 
tidning in its diatribes, however, that the agent of one of 
the steamship lines which acted for Lindbergh brought 
suit for defamation against the newspaper in April, 1869. 
Lindbergh’s original plan was for a remote, compact, and 
unified colony of a thousand persons, but when the emigrants 
actually left Sweden, they numbered something over two 
hundred. The leader admitted quite frankly that it was 
the campaign of vilification on the part of the foes of emi- 
gration that prevented the number from being much larger. 
The small number made an isolated colony of Swedes in 
Minnesota impossible. 

In all, more than fifty newspaper items relating to Lind- 
bergh and his colony have been discovered in Sweden. Many 
are so captious and unfair that one wonders that anyone had 
the courage to join Lindbergh’s company in Helsingborg in 
April, 1869. Nevertheless, the group did assemble, and 
though there were many last-minute defections, a goodly 
number left Sweden for Hull, England. The story of the 
trip is best told in Lindbergh’s own words. The following 
letter from him was found, like all the other items on the 
same subject, in the newspaper files in the Royal Library of 
Stockholm. It has been translated by the writer. 

Probably Lindbergh visited his father on the Melrose 
farm after he saw members of his flock safe and sound in 
their new pastures. His visit could not have been long, 
however, for the Helsingborgs-tidning of December 9, 1869, 
reported him back in Lund, desperately ill, in a hospital. 
Though friendly newspapers treated this as another attack 
on Lindbergh, it was, alas, too true. He died of tuber- 
culosis on March 27, 1870, at the age of thirty-five. He 
might well have been another Hans Mattson in Minnesota’s 
history but for his premature death. 

Grace LEE NuTE 


MINNESOTA Historica Society 
St. Pau. 
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[From Nyaste-éresunds-posten, August 8, 1869.] 


FROM AMERICA 


The following news of the expedition to America that left 
Sweden last April is written by the leader of the party. It 
was received here some time ago, but has remained un- 
printed till now because of lack of space. It will surely be 
read with pleasure by many persons. 

For various reasons that I need not explain, I herewith, as leader 
of a company of something over two hundred emigrants, give the fol- 
lowing news of our journey from Helsingborg to America. 

On the 13th, 14th, and 15th of April, my group assembled in 
Helsingborg to embark on the last of those days on an English steamer 
for Hull. From that place we were to journey, via Liverpool, to the 
appointed place in America, according to a travel agreement made 
with the “Allan Line,” or the “ Montreal Ocean Steamship Com- 
pany,” in Liverpool. By permission previously obtained, all the 
travelers placed their effects in the grain store of a merchant, P. Olson, 
and then betook themselves to hotels, inns, and the homes of friends 
in the city. At noon on the 15th the chief agent of the Allan Line, a 
merchant by the name of Horneman, together with a representative of 
the banking house of Nathanson of Copenhagen, appeared — the 
former to distribute insurance contracts for the trip, and also to give 
out information about the journey; the latter to sell exchange on 
America and also to change Swedish money for American gold. Both 
operations were performed to our entire satisfaction. Herr Horne- 
man gave policies as cheaply as he could, and Nathanson’s agent, at 
my request, reduced the price of gold and exchange 2 dre under the 
current rate for the city bank. Exchange was drawn on the Winslow 
(Scandinavian) Bank of Chicago, well known to all Swedish bankers. 
According to the royal emigration regulation which went into effect 
the first of April, Horneman could not, as expected, use Danish con- 
tracts, nor as agent underwrite Swedish ones. Therefore that duty 
fell to a goldsmith, Herr A. F. Krollpfeifer, as agent of Herr D. 
Lyon of Gothenberg, who is also agent of the Allan Line. He has 
placed a bond of 60,000 kronor with the Board of Trade in Stock- 
holm. Horneman’s bond amounts to 20,000 kronor, placed with the 
director of police in Copenhagen ; and 40,000 kronor with the Swedish 
Board of Trade. Still his Swedish license had not yet been made out. 
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Before information about the passage and contracts were given out, 
those documents were examined and approved by the mayor of the 
city. 

In the afternoon the “ Milo,” the steamer reserved for us, arrived 
and in the evening we went on board. The “ Milo” belongs to the 
Wilson Steamboat Line and takes passengers between Copenhagen and 
Hull. It is one of the line’s better steamers and is allowed by law to 
carry 235 passengers. An annoyance to which emigrants are sub- 
jected on the route to Hull, and to which, of course, my group was 
also subjected, is the absence of cabins and beds. So I warned my 
travelers in advance, when they bought their tickets. However, ar- 
rangements for places to sleep in those steamers are being made for 
this summer, for which I congratulate future migrating Swedes. In 
comparison with other steamers taking emigrants to Hull, the lower 
deck of the “ Milo” was roomy and clean. Nevertheless, it cannot be 
denied that in time of storm, quarters would be very cramped. More 
comfortably arranged steamers than are now available from Sweden 
and Denmark to England are certainly desirable and proper, and 
should be considered. 

Early on the morning of the sixteenth the “ Milo” weighed anchor 
and glided out over the waves, proud as a swan and unperturbed by 
the naive and weak death warrant with which the foes of emigration 
branded her sound and mighty form. Soon Helsingborg, of sorrowful 
memory, vanished from our sight, and with it hope and confidence 
won a victory in the hearts of the passengers over the timidity and 
sick heartedness that one tried with so much eagerness, inconsiderate- 
ness, and ill will to implant. It is always with unpleasant emotions 
that we recall our stay in Helsingborg and our departure from our 
native land. The stupid and coarse attempt made by the authorities 
to divide our little party through intentionally libeling the character 
of its leader and his purposes; through blackening and slandering the 
respectable company with whom we made our travel contracts, as well 
as its agent, the wholesale merchant Herr Horneman; and, finally, 
through inventing and spreading the most untruthful rumors, such as, 
for example, that the steamer engaged for our passage had been con- 
demned in Copenhagen — all revealed a hostility to our welfare cun- 
ningly and deliberately conceived, which will be difficult for us to 
forget. What extra expense, trouble, and annoyance the emigrants 
would have brought on themselves, had they listened to the libelers’ 
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evil tongues and followed their false advice, they now perceive and 
understand. How would we, poor people, who had only enough 
money to get to the disembarking point in America, have reached 
Minnesota, except in my group, without extra expense? How would 
it have fared with poor ones, who had not a cent for extra expense? 
A heavy responsibility before God and man would have rested on you 
of the evil tongues and che scandalous pens, if your evil intentions 
had been fulfilled! 

Though we were detained for sixteen hours at one place in the 
Skagerrack on account of fog, we anchored the nineteenth at eleven 
o’clock in the morning in the harbor of Hull, after a pleasant journey 
of three days’ duration. Except for one day in the North Sea, no one 
suffered from seasickness. The captain and the crew won the highest 
praise for the humanity, kindliness, and consideration for the pas- 
sengers which they displayed. 

To our regret we found that the ebb tide had begun half an hour 
before our arrival and that the entrance to the dock, where the steamer 
was to berth, was closed, and would not be opened till evening. I 
requested a boat, therefore, and went ashore to learn what could be 
done. The city swarmed with emigrants and not fewer than three 
steamers were occupied with unloading emigrant luggage. I sought 
out the agents of the Allan Line, Messrs. Moepels and Company, and 
learned that my group was to leave next morning for Liverpool with 
a great throng of other emigrants, and that lodgings for the night 
could not be secured sooner than late that evening. These facts 
quickly gave me the happy idea of leaving Hull completely and land- 
ing on the other side of the Humber in the little city of New Holland 
to take a special train to Liverpool. Hardly had I uttered my thought 
than the said gentlemen, with a willingness and resourcefulness that 
do them credit, made my wish a reality. Within two hours a steamer 
lay alongside the “ Milo,” and an hour later the passengers found 
themselves with their hand baggage on board the new boat, each and 
every one with his railway ticket to Liverpool. Customs inspection 
occurred during a few moments, while two trunks were opened. 
Thereafter all baggage was declared passed. We left the “ Milo” 
with a hearty cheer for its captain and crew and half an hour later 
we landed in New Holland, where the baggage was taken in hand 
at once by baggage attendants and locked up in special baggage cars. 
After a little stop in the city, we left about seven o’clock in the evening 
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on a special train for Liverpool. We arrived in that city about two 
the following morning, Tuesday the twentieth. As a result of tele- 
grams we were met at the station by several persons attached to the 
service of the company, who immediately conducted us to our lodgings. 
There breakfast was served, and a few hours’ refreshing sleep in good, 
roomy beds followed. After coffee, served at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing, along with slices of bread and butter, we went to the station, 
where conveyances were ordered for the baggage left there overnight. 
We checked it and shipped it off to the harbor. Here some doubt 
arose whether we could be taken on board, for the steamer “ Nova 
Scotia,” which lay ready to sail, was bound for Quebec instead of 
Portland, where we wanted to land. I hurried in a hack to the 
company’s office in James Street and informed the office that we were 
as willing to land at Quebec as at Portland. ‘Thereupon the group 
was taken on board, to be placed as desired in first-class staterooms, 
which accommodated about two hundred and fifty passengers. At 
two o'clock in the afternoon the official physician appeared and made 
the required health inspection. Then, as had been promised, my 
company was given places in cabins, from four to six persons in a 
room and a bed for every person. The light and airy dining room 
was supplied with beds for women. Some Norwegians were also 
quartered in cabins. The lower deck was taken up by Irish, English, 
and German emigrants, so that we had nothing to do with those 
nationalities. ‘The manager of the company’s office, Mr. Ennis, him- 
self came on board and saw that we had the places reserved for us. 
I am deeply grateful to him for the attention he paid us Swedes and 
for the kindness with which he aided me in taking care of my group. 
To two persons who lost their contracts he gave tickets to St. Paul 
without asking any payment; five others whose contracts showed that 
they had paid their passage only as far as Chicago, likewise got 
tickets to La Crosse when they declared that they had paid their pas- 
sage money and insisted that a mistake had been made in writing the 
contract. 

We left Liverpool at four o’clock in the afternoon, glad not to be 
obliged to stay longer in England than was necessary for a little rest, 
exchange of our tickets, and so forth. Many emigrants who had ar- 
rived before we did were still there, much to the detriment of their 
pocketbooks. I cannot sufficiently warn my emigrating fellow coun- 
trymen to be parsimonious during their stay in England and not to 
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lightly throw away their money on geegaws, such as, for example, 
trumpery guns and firearms, which will be carried to America to 
corrode uselessly; or gleaming gold or silver watches, which shortly 
will be found to be worthless heaps of machinery. If the passage 
arrangements be with some well-known emigrant line, good lodgings 
will be secured in England at appropriate cost for those who have no 
pretentions of having abundant means. Therefore no further re- 
marks are necessary in this matter. It is too bad that a great many 
emigrants needlessly and carelessly invade their little store of travel 
funds in Hull and Liverpool under the mistaken notion that this 
money can easily be recovered in America. 

With confidence we left our fate to the “ Nova Scotia” and soon 
found ourselves quite at home in her roomy cabins and on her white- 
scoured decks, where we were allowed to wander from stem to stern. 
The number of passengers, about six hundred, did not amount to the 
number permitted by law. There were no other Swedes than my 
company on board. The crew consisted of eighty-six men. Captain 
Watts, the master, is a gentleman in the word’s fullest sense, as well 
as a calm, experienced, tested seaman. Both he and the other officers 
were extremely kind to the passengers, and when, on a few occasions, 
I reported something unpleasant in respect to food and water, im- 
provements were made willingly. As an example of his consideration 
and benevolence, I will mention that without a sign of displeasure he 
put up with a group of emigrants who by lying on deck in the sun- 
shine right in front of his cabin door hindered him from entering and 
leaving his room. One bright morning, when he lay sound asleep 
after having been awake because of a storm the first part of the night, 
it happened that a tall Irishman leaned with all his weight on the 
door, so that it gave way and he fell with a crash in the cabin and 
knocked over a chair there. The captain, wakened by the noise of 
the unexpected entrance of the outstretched guest, merely smiled as 
he inquired, ‘“‘ How do you do, Sir?” Afterward a watch was set at 
the door to prevent more such visits. Even the surgeon was a good- 
hearted man and discharged his duties with zeal and solicitude. 
Another person, not less worthy of mention, was the line’s interpreter, 
a Swede by the name of Leonard Bergqvist, who with unwearied zeal 
daily and hourly busied himself with the Swedish emigrants and tried 
to meet all their legitimate demands. If anyone complained of being 
ill, he fetched either the surgeon or some medicine; if anyone reported 
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himself to have been absent from a meal or not to have received suffi- 
cient food, he was ready to assist him and stood faithfully by him. 
The interpreter on a steamer plays an important role, especially when 
emigrants are without a leader who talks English or upholds their 
rights. He is their father, mistress, and counselor. I congratulate 
the Swedes who in crossing the ocean or traveling on American rail- 
ways have such an interpreter with them as Leonard Bergqvist. 

Food on board the “ Nova Scotia” was good and adequate. For 
breakfast there was coffee, butter, and soft wheat bread baked on 
board. For the midday meal soup, meat or pork with potatoes, and 
for supper pilot bread, butter, and tea. Sometimes oatmeal porridge 
was substituted for tea for those who preferred it. For Sunday din- 
ner pudding was served as dessert. Food was carried by the cooks to 
every cabin, where each passenger received his portion in person in his 
own tin dishes. Even in the lower deck this was the method em- 
ployed. 

Sanitary regulations were very strict. Ventilation and cleanliness 
were scrupulously maintained. Every morning after breakfast the 
floors in the cabins, the deck, and the passageways were scrubbed with 
care by the crew. Meanwhile the passengers were obliged to go on 
deck, if the weather permitted. 

In a swift and untrammeled course the “ Nova Scotia” cut the 
calm surface of the sea the first day; but then she encountered wild, 
freakish, howling winds combating angry, agitated, seething waves. 
Stormy weather and almost constant head winds lasted for a whole 
week, while seasickness mercilessly exercised its power over the pas- 
sengers and relented only during short intervals. One and all of the 
timid ones, afflicted with seasickness, wished themselves back in their 
homes in their native land and, could what was done be undone, 
would gladly have lived at home in poverty and disesteem rather than 
spend another day on the stormy sea. On the other hand, I saw 
others, similarly beset with illness, some of them surrounded by a 
whole bevy of children, men and women who showed themselves 
worthy of the Swedish name, who were patient and from whose lips 
not a complaint, not a sound of discontent issued. With calm counte- 
nance and determination not to recoil at a few days’ unpleasantness, 
they cared for their little ones, hoping that through labor and solici- 
tude they might find themselves in the New World repaid for the jour- 
Such energetic, patient, and resolute natures seldom 
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ney’s distress. 
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fail in America to make for themselves a respected and independent 
place in the community. 

The storm wore itself out, the sea calmed, the heavens cleared, and 
at the same time, the cloud lifted from the passengers’ faces. Health 
and strength returned, meals became regular, and thought was given 
to the completely unknown land toward which we were steering our 
course. On Sunday, May 2, in the afternoon, we anchored in the 
vicinity of Quebec, having thus completed our journey across the 
ocean in twelve days. The next morning we landed at Point Levis 
(a little city situated opposite Quebec on the other side of the St. 
Lawrence River), where our luggage, without being weighed or 
opened, was stamped by the customs officers; and after railroad tickets 
had been exchanged, all the passengers of the “ Nova Scotia” de- 
parted, happily and gaily, about four o’clock in the afternoon, by rail 
for the West. 

I cannot refrain from remarking here that in Point Levis we saw 
no such loafers as in great crowds, hawkeyed and avaricious, watch 
for their prey about Castle Garden, the landing place for emigrants 
at New York. I ought also to mention that no overweight charge is 
made for baggage at this place. Several in my group had luggage of 
more than a hundredweight’s excess, and considered themselves lucky 
to get free transportation for it. 

The train was in motion day and night, as is customary in America. 
Consequently the journey finally became tiresome ; but the coaches are 
roomy and more comfortably furnished than in Sweden, and passengers 
are at liberty to go from one coach to another as they please. There- 
by the unaccustomed discomfort is to some extent mitigated. There is 
a door at either end of the coaches, so that the conductor and the 
passengers can go from one end of the train to the other, even when 
it is in motion. The unexampled constraint which spoils railway 
journeys in Sweden and the superabundance of uniformed trainmen 
who swallow up railroad revenues at home are not to be found in 
practical North America—even royal Canada not excepted. We 
descended from the train at certain stations to get breakfast, dinner, 
and supper, and crossed the boundary between Canada and the United 
States on Thursday, the sixth, at noon. We stopped in the little 
station of Port Huron, where our baggage was inspected, with the 
result that two families had to pay duty on a lot of new books. 

A little before evening we were ready to start again, but to our 
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surprise we found for our transportation only grain cars without win- 
dows and with some board beds set up for the occasion. To our 
refusal to proceed in any but passenger cars, the station inspector ex- 
plained that because of the heavy traffic it would be impossible to get 
such cars for a long time. While we were holding to our decision, 
the train departed with the Germans, Irish, and many others, and we 
spent the night in a large railway emigrant house, where food, coffee, 
and beer were supplied on payment. Charge for lodging, however, 
was not to be thought of. The next morning a genuine passenger train 
stood at our disposal and again we started off for the West. At noon 
we came to Milwaukee Junction, a station near Detroit. Here all 
the group, including the author, who wanted to go to Minnesota 
descended, and the rest went on in the same train to Chicago, which 
they were to reach next morning. We proceeded over the shortest 
and best route to St. Paul by way of Grand Haven and Milwaukee. 
We arrived there on Sunday morning the ninth, and got rooms at 
two German hotels until the next morning, since no trains run on 
Sundays. Now for the first time on our trip members of the group 
had to pay for lodging — twenty-five cents a person for adults and 
half that sum for children. A meal cost twenty-five cents, paper 
money. The emigrant agent for the state of Wisconsin, Mr. C. A. 
Molbach, deserves my thanks for his kind information and unselfish 
assistance in the care of my company. Next morning we left on the 
Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway via Prairie du Chien for St. Paul. 
We arrived Tuesday morning, May 11. 

In spite of the evil predictions forecast in Sweden that the ocean 
would swallow both us and the rotten vessels to which I should con- 
fide my company; in spite of prognostications of illness, starvation, 
and hunger; in spite of prophecy that my people would be conducted 
to the slave states, where they would languish under the burning rays 
of a southern sun; in spite of assurances that the group, once on board 
the vessel at Helsingborg, would never again lay eyes on the author, 
and so forth; in spite of all, after twenty-five days of travel, we found 
ourselves in the free and youthful capital of Minnesota, our new 
homeland — and all was well. We were all in good health, hale and 
hearty, and knew that we had had a comparatively quick and good 
trip, in most respects, if one excepts a few days of stormy weather on 
the ocean. 
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Those of the company who had gold coins or bills of exchange fol- 
lowed me to the Marine Bank, where paper money was received ac- 
cording to the day’s rate of exchange, and bills of exchange were 
honored, without objection, in gold and also in paper money, with the 
addition of a premium for gold. I shall always remember with emo- 
tion how on this occasion a pater familias, when he saw his bills of 
exchange turned into money, reached out his hand to me without 
uttering a word, and when our eyes met, a tear rolled down his cheek. 
He told me later that two persons in Helsingborg, whom he believed 
honorable, tried to make him believe that his bills of exchange were 
worthless paper and that I had divided his money with Horneman. 

Next day several of the group left on the St. Paul-Stillwater line, 
where work was promised them. Others hired themselves to farmers 
at fifteen to twenty dollars a month, with board and room. Railway 
workers get a dollar and eighty-five cents a day and have to pay four 
dollars a week for food. For young women it is easy to find jobs. 
All who intended to become farmers followed me the same day to 
Clear Lake station, situated four hours by rail from St. Paul. Here 
we found a new, excellent house, constructed for such as we, where 
we lodged and rested after our tiring journey, and where families had 
free entertainment while their men were absent seeking farms. Sep- 
arate from the main house is a kitchen, furnished with two iron cook- 
ing ranges and dishes. Women and children of my group remained 
here a time, while the men were occupied with building and with 
clearing land. Here everyone was at liberty to go to the Swedish 
settlements to the west, to go north or northwest via St. Cloud, or to 
stay with me in order to get a homestead in the vicinity of the railroad 
in Sherburne, Benton, or Stearns counties. After resting a bit, some 
of the group went to relatives and friends in the settlements in the 
West, and the remainder followed me into woods and fields to hunt 
for land. After some days’ search they found homestead land to their 
taste on the St. Francis River, one and a half Swedish miles from the 
railway station of Big Lake, situated about three hours’ journey from 
St. Paul. There they contentedly settled —and so ended “the long 
advertised Lindbergh expedition” to the satisfaction of all the parti- 
cipants. 

As a postcript I should say, that as a result of the endeavors of the 
foes of emigration and of vagabond subagents in Sweden to delude 
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and confuse emigrants, my company was altogether too small to es- 
tablish itself as a colony in a place more remote from communication, 
as I originally planned. 
Bic Lake, Minnesota, June 30, 1869 

M. O. LinpBERGH 


In addition to certifying that the above is completely in accordance 
with the truth, we the undersigned, members of Capt. Lindbergh’s 
expedition, declare our gratitude to ‘‘ The Montreal Ocean Steamship 
Co” in Liverpool and to its agent, the wholesaler, Mr. W. Horne- 
man in Copenhagen, for good treatment on our trip and for com- 
pletely honest fulfilment of all agreements entered into with us. 

Bic Lake, July 2, 1869 

O. OHLSsOoN, farmer from Skane AXEL Fr. ForsHAEL, from 


O. J. DyuRBERG, mason from Smaland 
Ignaberga L. Lunpewist, from Léberéd 
Isak Nixsson, Klavarp Jons ANDERSON, Klavarp 


and many others.® 


* The federal census schedule of 1870 for Sherburne County lists some 
of these men, mainly as living in Big Lake Township. The state census of 
1875 lists some of them as residents of Orrock. Orrock was a part of 
Big Lake until 1875, when it was incorporated as a separate unit. The 
census schedules are in the custody of the Minnesota Historical Society. 














LOUIS PROVENCALLE, FUR TRADER 


FLOATING IN AND OUT of most accounts of trips up and 
down the Minnesota River by travelers and missionaries 
during the 1830's and 1840's are brief, casual references to 
Louis Provencalle or ‘Mr. Leblanc,” trader at Traverse 
des Sioux, a trading post that served as the first major oasis 
in the wilderness between the Fort Snelling-Mendota region 
and Lac qui Parle. Curiously enough, no one seems to have 
paid much attention to him, but to have taken him for 
granted, and to have given notice chiefly to Joseph Renville 
of Lac qui Parle. The student will find pages of descrip- 
tion about Renville’s establishment, nothing of Provencalle’s. 
Probably Renville was a somewhat more picturesque charac- 
ter, with his band of Sioux retainers, but Provencalle, by 
reason of his thirty years of service in the fur trade at a 
strategic point on the Minnesota River and his ingenious 
method of solving the illiteracy problem merits attention. 

Just when Louis Provencalle, often called “‘ Leblanc”’ or 
“*Skadan,” signifying “the white man,” arrived in Minne- 
sota is not known, although Sibley in his ‘‘ Reminiscences”’ 
states that he was there before the close of the eighteenth 
century. His name appears along with those of J. B. Fari- 
bault and Colin Campbell on a list dated June 21, 1814, of 
Canadian voyageurs who volunteered at Mackinac to go un- 
der the leadership of Captain Thomas G. Anderson against 
the Americans at Prairie du Chien. Thus he may have been 
born about 1780." In any event, he was clearly associated 

*“ Skadan” is a Sioux word, literally meaning “ the little white,” ac- 
cording to Stephen R. Riggs, ed., Grammar and Dictionary of the Dakota 
Language, 186 (Washington, 1852). See also Samuel W. Pond, “ The 
Dakotas or Sioux in Minnesota as They Were in 1834,” in Minnesota 
Historical Collections, 12: 335; Henry H. Sibley, “ Reminiscences, His- 
torical and Personal,” in Minnesota Historical Collections, 1: 382; and 
“ Prairie du Chien Documents, 1814-15,” in Wisconsin Historical Col- 


lections, 9: 262. 
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with the Canadians who played such an active part in the 
early Minnesota fur trade. 

Samuel W. Pond, a pioneer Protestant missionary in the 

Minnesota Valley, says of Provencalle: 
Though a native of Canada, he was 2 genuine Gaul, and had all the 
external politeness and internal fire of the native Frenchman, as much 
as though he had been born on the banks of the Seine. He was viva- 
cious, jovial and bland, but it was said that he was not remarkable 
for the placidity or equanimity of his temper. It was said that once 
when greatly enraged at the loss of his chickens, he had skinned an 
unlucky wolf alive. This last statement must appear incredible to 
those who saw the old gentleman only in his best moods. He re- 
ceived the casual visitor, though a stranger, with a courteous welcome 
and on his departure, accompanying him to the door, or farther, dis- 
missed him with a friendly adieu.” 

As a Roman Catholic, Provencalle had at least four of his 
children by his Sioux wife baptized at Detroit on August 4, 
1821. Nevertheless, he and his family often attended serv- 
ices conducted at Traverse des Sioux by Stephen R. Riggs, 
a Presbyterian missionary at that place.* 

That Provencalle had knowledge of Indian character, 
cold nerve, and ability to think quickly in an emergency is 
proved by his daring defiance of a band of wild Sioux who 
on one occasion were threatening to pillage his goods. Pick- 
ing up a blazing firebrand, he swung it within a few inches 
of an open keg of gunpowder, and declared his intention 
of blowing the Indians along with himself into the air if a 
single article was seized. Sibley, who relates the incident, 
comments that this “ reckless conduct had the desired effect, 
for he suffered no further annoyance of a like kind.”’* 

No trader who violated Indian rule and custom, albeit 
involuntarily, was safe from punishment by the soldiers’ 
lodge, however. On another occasion, Provencalle with 

* Pond, in Minnesota Historical Collections, 12: 335. 

*“ Mackinac Register,” in Wisconsin Historical Collections, 19: 134, 
20: 174n. The family is there listed under the name of “ Carboneau dit 


Provencal.” See also Stephen R. Riggs, Mary and I, 114 (Chicago, 


1880). 
* Sibley, in Minnesota Historical Collections, 1: 382. 
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one of his men was engaged in a search for an Indian camp 
where there were reported to be a large number of buffalo 
robes. 


Fatigued and hungry, they found themselves near a herd of buffalo, 
and not suspecting that there were Indians near, they shot a cow and 
brought her to the ground. The report of the guns put the animals 
to flight, and in a few moments, Provencalle and his companion were 
assailed by the Indians, knocked down, severely beaten with their 
bows, and otherwise maltreated. It appeared that the band of which 
he was in search, were about completing a cane, or surround, of the 
buffalo, the men crawling cautiously to their appointed stations, when 
the interference of the white men disconcerted all their arrangements, 
for which the punishment above detailed was summarily inflicted. 
Nevertheless, the coveted robes were secured, although the old gentle- 
man declared he would not undergo another castigation of the same 
kind for all the robes in the country.® 


That Provencalle was not unskilled in the Dakota, or 
Sioux, language is demonstrated by the fact that he was 
specifically engaged by Sibley as clerk and interpreter for 
one year from July 2, 1835. This agreement was renewed 
successively with slight modifications until June, 1839, when 
an “outfit” type of contract was adopted. The trader's 
ability to speak Dakota is the subject of the following com- 
ment by Pond :* 


Provencalle spoke the Dakota language with fluency and force, but 
with bold violations of grammatical rules. He was aware that his 
manner of speaking was not faultless, and he once told the writer 
that, to please his sons, who thought they could speak much better 
than he, he had tried them a little as interpreters, but found that 


° Sibley, who relates the Provencalle incident, was himself punished by 
the soldiers’ lodge for violating unintentionally the rules of a Sioux hunt- 
ing party. See his “ Reminiscences,” in Minnesota Historical Collections, 
1: 382, 3: 260. 

*An agreement between Sibley for the American Fur Company and 
Provencalle dated July 2, 1835, and renewals of July 2, 1836, 1837, and 
1838, are in the Sibley Papers, in the possession of the Minnesota His- 
torical Society. An agreement of June 24, 1839, in the same collection, 
specifies that Sibley should furnish goods to Provengalle for his trade at 
Traverse des Sioux at a twenty per cent advance on cost and charges at 
Prairie du Chien, and should purchase the latter’s furs at current Ameri- 
can Fur Company prices. See also Pond, in Minnesota Historical Col- 
lections, 12: 335. 
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though their speech might sound better to the Indians than his, it 
made less impression on them. He had come to the conclusion that, 
notwithstanding his grammatical blunders and bad pronunciation, no 
one could speak so well for him as he could speak for himself, and said 
that he should do his own talking while he was able. 

In a letter of August 20, 1819, Ramsay Crooks, general 
manager of the American Fur Company, directs that either 
Leblanc or Duncan Campbell winter at or near the mouth 
of the Minnesota River. The subject of this sketch, there- 
fore, by that date had emerged from the status of voyageur, 
and probably was a clerk or interpreter in the employ of 
James H. Lockwood, to whom Crooks addressed his letter. 
The following year “Le Blan” is mentioned in connection 
with a note that was being sent for collection from Green 
Bay to Prairie du Chien.* Early in August, 1821, Joseph 
Rolette became general agent at Prairie du Chien for the 
business of the American Fur Company, and it was probably 
as a clerk for Rolette that “ Provincinal, trader from Prai- 
rie du Chien with boat and 6 men” arrived at St. Peter’s, 
the post at the mouth of the Minnesota River, on October 
12, 1821, for inspection by Major Lawrence Taliaferro, the 
Indian agent at Fort Snelling. No indication of his in- 
tended wintering post appears on the record. Provencalle 
had just come on from Mackinac, for there on August 4, 
1821, ‘the father being present,” Father Gabriel Richard 
had conditionally baptized four of his children by a ““ woman 
Savage of the Sioux nation.”” These children had been born 
at intervals between April, 1814, and December, 1819.° 

On September 6, 1823, Provencalle arrived at St. Peter’s 
from Prairie du Chien with a trading license dated July 25, 

*Ramsay Crooks to James H. Lockwood, August 20, 1819, in the 
Mackinac Register, 1: 224; John Lawe to Tenislaus Chaput, June 8, 
1820, in Wisconsin Historical Collections, 20: 172-174. The Minnesota 
Historical Society has photostatic copies of the Mackinac Register. 

* Ramsay Crooks to Michael Brisbois, August 8, 1821, in Mackinac 
Register, 2: 113; Taliaferro Journals, October 12, 1821; “ Mackinac Bap- 


tisms,” in Wisconsin Historical Collections, 19: 134. The Taliaferro 
Journals are owned by the Minnesota Historical Society. 
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1823, issued by George Boyd, Indian agent at Mackinac, 
for one year. On the twenty-fifth of the same month he 
proceeded up the Minnesota River to a destination which 
Taliaferro neglected to list in his journal. It is probable, 
however, that Provencalle was trading at the Little Rapids 
near the present site of Carver, for a printed abstract of 
trading licenses granted during the year ending September 
1, 1825, lists him at that post with a capital of $2,100.00 
and a bond of $4,200.00. An undated license in his name 
appears with a group issued by George Boyd at Mackinac 
in July, 1825. The same list shows that Augustin Rocque 
and Duncan Campbell were licensed for one year from July 
20, 1825, for Traverse des Sioux, with capital respectively 
of $1,900.14 and $2,879.16.° 

Under an agreement of September 2, 1825, between 
Joseph Rolette of the upper Mississippi department of the 
American Fur Company and Alexis Bailly, the latter became 
the company’s factor for three years for the trade at the 
“Entry of the St. Peter’s” and extending as far south as the 
head of Lake Pepin. Goods for Provengalle and for Jean 
Baptiste Faribault were to be charged at the same rate as 
those for Bailly. From 1825, Provencalle’s name appears 
at fairly frequent intervals in Bailly’s account books. For 
example, on November 19, 1825, he was charged with “1 
pr. trousers & | shirt flannel, $10.00." The ledger for the 
period from September, 1825, to May, 1826, shows a total 
of $162.74 charged against Provencalle, for goods including 
one pair of children’s morocco half boots at one dollar, one 
pair of “pegg shoes”’ at a dollar and a half, one case of 
‘*Magnum Bonum”’ razors at six dollars, a tent at twenty- 


* Taliaferro Journals, September 6, 25, 1823; Abstract of Licenses to 
Trade with the Indians . . . during the Year Ending on the 1st Septem- 
ber, 1825, sig. 4 (19 Congress, 1 session, House Executive Documents, 
no. 118 — serial 136) ; Alexis Bailly Account Book, Bailly Papers; invoice 
of goods of Louis Provencalle at Little Rapids, September 30, 1825, 
Taliaferro Papers. The Bailly and Taliaferro papers are owned by the 
Minnesota Historical Society. 
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five dollars, calico, men’s country socks, two pounds of tea 
at six dollars, lead, powder, brooches, seven quarts of 
whisky, tallow, beaver and rat traps, and other items. The 
tea was evidently a mistake, for on the credit side of the 
ledger appears the entry, “2 lb tea charged by error, $6.” 
Fifty pounds of tallow also came back. Other credits in- 
clude, eighty-four bushels of corn at a dollar a bushel, twenty 
bushels of potatoes worth fifteen dollars, a keg of onions 
valued at seventeen dollars, and sundry minor items.’° 

Provengalle received two trading licenses for 1826, one 
issued by Boyd at Mackinac for Traverse des Sioux with a 
capital of two thousand dollars, and one by Taliaferro at 
Fort Snelling for the Little Rapids with a capital of two 
thousand five hundred dollars. In the same year Alexander 
Faribault and Louis Bergen obtained permits for the Trav- 
erse from the Fort Snelling agent. It would thus appear 
that Provencalle transferred his operations from the Little 
Rapids to Traverse des Sioux about this time. 

In his journal for June 14, 1827, Taliaferro notes the 
arrival of Provencalle, who was to trade at Traverse des 
Sioux the following season. ‘The companion entry to this 
one is found on October 5, as the trader moved out to his 
post for the winter. According to Taliaferro, “‘ Mr. Pro- 
vencalle alias Labland arrive[d] this day with his trading 
boat from Prairie du Chien.”” The following day Proven- 
calle secured his license from Taliaferro for trade at Trav- 
erse des Sioux, and got permits for six men, all foreigners, 
to go in with him as his employees. Perhaps the one barrel 
of whisky that an officer at Prairie du Chien allowed Proven- 
calle to bring up on his boat was for the use of these men. 
Entries in the Bailly account books show that the furs and 
peltries turned in by the Provencalle and Faribault out4ts 


* Agreement between Joseph Rolette and Alexis Bailly, September 2, 
1825; Bailly “ Blotter,” — an account book, — November 19, 1825; Bailly 
Account Book, September, 1825, to May, 1826, and June, 1826; in ac- 
count with “ Louis Provensall,” Bailly Papers. 
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were sold with those of Bailly, and that the wages of their 
interpreters and men were handled in the same way, the 
necessary debits and credits being made.” 

The extension of Bailly’s trading territory to include the 
Little Rapids by agreements concluded with Rolette in 1828 
and 1829 brought Provengalle into still closer contact with 
the Bailly outfit at the mouth of the Minnesota. Alexander 
Faribault was transferred from Traverse des Sioux to the 
Little Rapids, and certain Indians were to be brought down 
to the latter place as part of Bailly’s outfit. In June, 1829, 
both Provencalle and Faribault went down to Prairie du 
Chien in charge of boats belonging to the Bailly outfit. The 
account of the ‘‘ U. P. Outfit” shows figures of $4,717.79 as 
half the profit on Provengcalle’s outfit. Sundries furnished 
to the outfit on June 16, 1827, amounted to $2,285.55. 
The Provengalle outfit accounts on Bailly’s books from July, 
1828, to July, 1830, show charges for tallow, pork, flour, 
tobacco, “ proportion for transportation of one bale and 200 
lb. lead from the mouth of Chippewa River $5,” rations of 
bread, sugar, tea, lead, a comb, a pair of leggins, a half axe, 
and sundry repairs.” 

That the fur trade on the middle Minnesota was fairly 
profitable at this period is shown by the accounts for the 
Little Rapids outfit for the year 1828-29. A total of 
$4,024.30 was credited to the outfit on furs and peltries pro- 
duced, with a neat profit of $1,803.00. By far the largest 
item was muskrat skins, numbering 10,805, valued at 
$2,161.00 at the current price of twenty cents. Deerskins 
at twenty-five cents a pound, otters at three dollars a skin, 

" Taliaferro Journal, January 24, 1826, June 14, October 5, 6, 1827; 
Abstract of Licenses . .. to trade with the Indians, during the Year 
Ending the First of September, 1827, 4, 5 (19 Congress, 2 session, Senate 


Documents, no. 58 — serial 146); Bailly Account Book, June 26, 1826, 
June 12, 1827. 

“Agreements between Joseph Rolette and Alexis Bailly dated Febru- 
ary 12, 1828, and August 18, 1829; packing account for furs sent down, 
Bailly Account Book, June 4, 1828; Alexis Bailly in account with Louis 
Provengalle, Bailly Papers. 
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martens at sixty-two and a half cents, raccoons at thirty 
cents, and fishers at seventy cents stand out prominently in 
the figures. Only eleven and a half pounds of beaver were 
reported, although the skins brought $3.50 a pound.” 

Muskrat skins rated at twenty cents had by this time be- 
come a standard of value, and Provencalle’s own Indian 
credit book, kept at Traverse des Sioux in 1830 and 1831, 
gives not only the prices charged for goods reckoned in that 
medium, but the equivalents in the various skins as well. 
Guns at one hundred and twenty rats (twenty-four dollars), 
twelve-pound brass kettles at one hundred rats, blankets of 
various sizes, from the three point at forty rats to the one 
point at fifteen, powder at ten rats per measure, tin kettles 
of different sizes from number twelve at fifty rats down to 
number six at twenty, pipe tomahawks at twenty rats, wrist 
bands at twenty rats a pair, and rat spears at fifteen were 
the most expensive goods from the standpoint of the Indian 
customers. Knives cost four rats, gun flints one rat each, 
and ten balls for the guns could be secured for a single rat- 
skin. 

Charged against these items are the returns in skins made 
by each customer, in otters worth twenty rats, beaver at 
about fourteen or fifteen rats a pound, deer, fisher, marten, 
and wildcats at three rats apiece, and others in proportion. 
A study of the whole account book shows that only one 
Indian, Sleepy Eyes, came near to squaring his account, and 
even he, by later buying, incurred an additional debt of 
$24.40. One other Indian did nearly as well. Other un- 
paid balances ranged from $122.00 down to about $30.00, 
with the average account in the neighborhood of $75.00. 
Under the circumstances, one can scarcely wonder that the 
trader charged high prices for his goods and that the unpaid 
credits presented on the rare occasions when treaties were 
made were very large. It should be remembered also that 


* Bailly Account Book, Bailly Papers. 
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the prices charged for Indian goods sold over the trader's 
counter were pretty well stabilized over a long period, while 
the prices that he could get for his furs on the outside fluc- 
tuated very greatly, with a general downward tendency." 
Provengalle, according to Sibley, was a man of even less 
education than Joseph Renville, although “gifted with a 
strong natural intellect.’ Sibley describes the trader’s 
method of keeping accounts as follows: 
He kept his Indian credit books by hieroglyphics, having a peculiar 
figure for each article of merchandise, understood only by himself, 
and in marking down peltries received from the Indians, he drew the 
form of the animal, the skin of which was to be represented. He had 
also a mode of indicating the names of his Indian debtors on his ac- 
count books peculiar to himself. Fortunately he had mastered the 
mystery of figures sufficiently well to express by them the amount he 
wished to designate, and the general correctness of his account did not 
admit of question.!® 
Pond records that in the winter of 1835-36, while he was 
detained for a day or two at Provencalle’s post by wind and 
snow, the trader brought out his account book and asked 
him to write in the names of his debtors. Some of the 
names had already been written in, presumably by one of 
Provencalle’s sons, but he wanted the record completed, “so 
that in case of his death others should know who were 
meant.”’ Pond continues: ‘‘ This mode of keeping accounts 
had one advantage over others, in that the Indians could 
easily learn to read this picture writing and see for them- 
selves how their accounts stood; but the old gentleman told 
me he had met with an insurmountable difficulty in attempt- 
ing to write the names of persons so that others could read 
them.” Pictures served well enough for visible objects, but 
intangible ideas could not be so expressed. Pond explains 
that “‘Le Blanc was very industrious and economical, and 
had accumulated some property, but he found it easier to 
“ Provencalle’s Indian credit book for 1830-31 is in the possession 


of the Minnesota Historical Society. 
* Sibley, in Minnesota Historical Collections, 1: 381. 
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acquire property while his children were young than to keep 
it after they were grown up, and this was the case of many 
of the fur traders.” *° 

Fortunately for the student of his affairs, a good part of 
Provencalle’s accounts, which are owned by the Minnesota 
Historical Society, were kept in the customary longhand 
fashion, for the one kept in pictographs is for the most part 
a puzzle. Some items, such as powder horns, blankets, 
knives, and rat spears, can be identified from his drawings; 
others, such as measures of powder and balls, can be de- 
ciphered from the prices charged. Many of them, how- 
ever, still remain a problem for the cryptographer. 

Louis Provengalle died, according to Sibley, at Mendota 
in 1850. His old cabin, however, still stood at Traverse 
des Sioux in 1851, when the artist, Frank B. Mayer, visited 
that place and made sketches of it. The cabin must have 
been a low two-room affair of logs, roofed with slabs of 
bark that were held down by poles laid across them. In the 
corner of one room was a rude fireplace, and in another was 
a rough bunk of the usual ‘‘ one-legged” type. The floor is 
represented as composed of rough boards carefully laid to- 
gether.” 

In this crude hut Louis Provencalle, trader at one of the 
major points on the Minnesota River for twenty-five years, 
lived and carried on his business. His activities were those 
of the inland trader of his time, and the part which he played 
in the history of preterritorial Minnesota can only be known 
in imperfect fashion from the scanty records which have sur- 
vived. 

WILLoucuey M. Bascock 


MINNESOTA HisToricaL Society 
Sr. PAuL 


* Pond, in Minnesota Historical Collections, 12: 335. 

* Sibley, in Minnesota Historical Collections, 1: 382. Mayer’s sketches 
are reproduced in Bertha L. Heilbron, ed., With Pen and Pencil on the 
Frontier in 1851: the Diary and Sketches of Frank Blackwell Mayer, 71, 
72 (St. Paul, 1932). 











PRESIDENT LINCOLN AND THE 
FARIBAULT FIRE-EATER 


THE MIDDLE OF THE nineteenth century was the heyday of 
the small newspaper. It was an essential part of the agrar- 
ian society and the frontier democracy that characterized 
the period. Only a small amount of capital was required to 
establish a newspaper on the frontier, where the prevailing 
isolation created a growing popular demand for news of the 
outside world. This news, however, was often colored to a 
greater or less degree by the individuality and political con- 
victions of the editor, who was not always careful to dis- 
tinguish between his facts and his opinions. The tendency 
was particularly noteworthy during the years of the Civil 
War, when public opinion was changing rapidly and political 
partisanship was exceptionally intense. This indeed was an 
age of rugged individualism in journalism. 

At the opening of the war in 1861 Minnesota was in many 
respects the most typically frontier state in the Union. 
Statehood had been attained only three years before and the 
less than two hundred thousand people were practically all 
newcomers concentrated in the southeastern section of the 
state. The Indians still possessed much of the northern and 
western regions. Minnesota was in a stage of social and 
economic development similar to that of Illinois of thirty 
years before, when there had arrived in that state a young 
man by the name of Abraham Lincoln. Among those who 
left Illinois for the Minnesota frontier during the 1850's 
was one of Lincoln’s personal and political antagonists, 
James Shields, who co-operated in the founding of Fari- 
bault.’ 

To this frontier town in 1858 went Orville Brown, a na- 
tive of Jefferson County, New York, who had previously 

* Edward D. Neill, History of Rice County, 319 (Minneapolis, 1882). 
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had an exciting career in various parts of the West. Brown 
and Henry W. Holley purchased the Faribault Herald, 
which had been established two years before, and proceeded 
to transform the paper into the Central Republican, a weekly 
with Brown as editor. From the first he was one of the 
most radical Republicans of the Northwest and his editorial 
attacks upon those with whom he disagreed were so bitter 
that other Minnesota journalists were soon referring to him 
as “‘ Awful Brown.”* He was to the Northwest what the 
“fire-eater”’ was to the lower South— impatient, deter- 
mined, provincial, and utterly uncompromising. 

When Abraham Lincoln became the first Republican pres- 
ident of the United States in March, 1861, the great major- 
ity of the editors of small Republican newspapers indicated 
a natural willingness to support his general policy. Since 
these journals were usually the chief party organs in their 
local communities, political expediency demanded that they 
uphold their chosen leader. But the Faribault fire-eater 
was not a very staunch believer in expediency. He often 
felt that he knew much better than President Lincoln the 
correct policy for the federal government to pursue. In 
these respects Brown resembled more closely the editors of 
the large metropolitan journals than the typical small town 
newspaperman. 

Lincoln’s original policy of watchful waiting in regard to 
Fort Sumter drew the first fire of the editor of the Central 
Republican, who censured the administration for not pur- 
suing a firm and aggressive course. When Lincoln’s adop- 
tion of such a policy led to the Confederate firing upon Fort 
Sumter and the outbreak of hostilities, Brown was still dis- 
satisfied because the president considered it necessary to ad- 
here temporarily to a defensive military policy and still 
hoped to conciliate rather than to conquer the “ rebels.” 
Apparently overlooking the fact that Faribault was much 


* Daniel S. B. Johnston, “ Minnesota Journalism in the Territorial 
Period,” in Minnesota Historical Collections, 10: 303. 
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farther removed than Washington from the danger of Con- 
federate attack, the Central Republican in a long editorial 
on May 1, 1861, insisted that “Honest Old Abe,” must 
abandon his defensive policy because no insurrection was 
ever suppressed except by an offensive policy. ‘‘ No more 
soft talk, no more conciliation of traitors and rebels in arms 
against the Government,” demanded the impatient editor. 
He even urged the president to issue a proclamation freeing 
the slaves of all the states that persisted in rebellion. In 
this respect the Faribault editor was well ahead of such rad- 
ical antislavery leaders as Horace Greeley and William 
Cullen Bryant. A week later Brown continued his attack 
upon the president’s course and ventured the prediction that 
“unless the Administration shall, for the next month, pursue 
a vigorous, energetic and determined force and war policy 
against the rebels, it will not have friends enough in all the 
loyal States . . . to form a respectable funeral procession.” * 

When the Union armies really began to invade rebel terri- 
tory during the summer of 1861, Brown was aroused over 
the administration’s simultaneous efforts to refrain from in- 
terfering with the institution of slavery and the supposed 
rights of the loyal citizens of the South. To him such fine 
distinctions always seemed absurd. In the Central Republi- 
can for June 19, 1861, he proclaimed: 

We can tell the powers that be, at Washington, that the people 
are fast getting sick of this display of tender solicitude for the land 
pirates and traitors of Secessiondom. There’s been enough of sending 
back loyal colored men to the rebel tyrants; enough of releasing rebels 
in arms when taken prisoners. The public stomach is already suff- 
ciently nauseated with such doses, and will endure no more. 

During July, 1861, the offensive military policy advocated 
by Brown and many others throughout the North culmi- 
nated in the defeat of the principal Union army at the battle 
of Bull Run. For a few months the Central Republican 


® Central Republican (Faribault), May 1, 8, 1861; Saint Paul Daily 
Press, April 7, 12, 1861. 
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had little to say about an aggressive military campaign. 
But the editor was still in the vanguard of a rapidly growing 
opposition to the vague and conciliatory policy of the pres- 
ident in regard to handling the slaves of rebels. In early 
September this emancipation sentiment found a willing 
champion in General John C. Frémont, the commander of 
the Department of the West, who issued a military procla- 
mation declaring free the slaves of rebels in his department. 
Since this act exceeded the existing federal law President 
Lincoln forced a modification of the proclamation. To 
many left-wing Republicans throughout the North this 
seemed like a cowardly retreat.* For example the Saint 
Paul Press, the leading Republican journal in Minnesota, 
felt a temporary loss of confidence in the wisdom and ability 
of the national administration, but upon reflection appre- 
hended “no serious result from this step backward.”’*® In 
contrast to this moderate criticism ‘““Awful Brown” could find 
no words adequate to describe his disappointment and dis- 
gust: 

Lincoln has crowned the vascillating policy, which has been the most 
striking characteristic of his administration, by an act of cowardly 
imbecility and treachery to his former teachings, to the loyal people 
that elected him President, and to a brave and loyal soldier, which, 


by contrast, makes the imbecility of James Buchanan appear respect- 
able. ... 

We freely and frankly acknowledge to our friends that our confi- 
dence in, as well as our patience with Abraham Lincoln is exhausted. 
We have no confidence in the future triumph of our Government over 
the rebels, founded on his fitness or capacity for the reliable position, 
in which we did what we could to place him, for which may God 
and the people forgive. . . 


“This statement is based upon an examination of political correspond- 
ence and newspapers from all northern states. 

® Press, September 19, 1861. See also the issues of September 3, 20, 
and November 1, 1861. On October 15 this paper published a letter 
from United States Senator Morton S. Wilkinson, endorsing Frémont’s 
proclamation and regretting Lincoln’s modification. Similar sentiment 
was expressed by Dr. G. F. Child in letters to Ignatius Donnelly, dated 
October 8 and December 16, 1861. The letters are in the Donnelly 
Papers in the possession of the Minnesota Historical Society. 
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We have but one hope for our country, and that is in the spon- 
taneous uprising of the loyal people in condemnation of this act of a 
President too tall to stand erect with 18,000,000 of loyal people to 
support him.® 

Largely because of the conservative attitude of northern 
Democrats and the Unionists in the border slave states, the 
president continued to insist upon fighting the war for the 
restoration of the Union and without unnecessary interfer- 
ence with the institution of slavery. In Washington such a 
course looked to many like sound statesmanship; in faraway 
Faribault it looked like overcautiousness, verging upon 
moral cowardice. When Lincoln, in his annual message of 
December, 1861, refused to abandon this policy for a more 
advanced one, the editor of the Central Republican com- 
plained that every Republican that he had met had expressed 
disappointment with the chief executive’s position. The ed- 
itor concluded: ‘“‘ We have never questioned Mr. Lincoln’s 
honesty and patriotism, but we think him decidedly inclined 
to lean too far South for his own and the country’s good.”’* 

The most basic cause of the growing popular dissatisfac- 
tion, however, was the lack of any substantial progress 
toward the suppression of the rebellion. The strength of 
the Union armies had been raised to more than half a mil- 
lion men, but winter arrived before most of them were given 
an opportunity to fight a single battle. Under the circum- 
stances it was natural for many people to become impatient 
during the long winter months and to blame the administra- 
tion for a policy of irresolution and inactivity. The corre- 
spondence of the leading men in public life as well as local 
newspapers furnish unmistakable evidence that many Min- 
nesota citizens were disappointed and discontented, but 
probably no one publicly censured the president in more se- 
vere terms than the editor of the Central Republican. Not 
even the appointment of his journalistic partner to the re- 


* Central Republican, September 25, 1861. 
* Central Republican, December 18, 1861. 
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ceivership of the Winnebago federal land office by the pres- 
ident could calm the Faribault fire-eater.* The people, he 
complained, had quietly awaited the action of the adminis- 
tration, day after day and week after week, but they had 
waited in vain. The policy of the president had been al- 
together different from what the people had been promised. 
“The Administration has so far conducted the war upon 
the theory that if the rebels are treated as enemies, they will 
be offended, and the consequent restoration of the Union 
rendered impossible.” The president was accused of hav- 
ing more shamefully turned his back upon the people who 
placed him in power than had any other president from the 
first organization of the American republic. The people 
in turn were ironically accused of having “spoiled a good 
rail-splitter to make a mighty weak President.” The irate 
editor concluded his tirade as follows: 

Such, Mr. Lincoln, are the feelings and sentiments of the people that 
took you from the obscurity of a law office in Springfield, and made 
you President of this Republic. They don’t ask you to prosecute this 
war for the abolition of slavery, but they do demand that it shall be 


prosecuted and vigorously prosecuted, for the preservation of the Re- 
public, without regard to what becomes of its cause [slavery ].° 


As the early weeks of 1862 rolled by without any military 
activity Brown continued to attack the president for “ir- 
resolution, indecision and inactivity,” not realizing that the 
latter was striving almost desperately to get the armies in 
motion. During February and March they began to move 
southward and for several months were so uniformly success- 
ful that northern people began to talk about a triumphant 
end of the war. Brown approved the administration’s 
course by silence. The president’s temperament and meth- 

* Johnston, in Minnesota Historical Collections, 10: 303. For ex- 
amples of letters expressing discontent, see Governor Alexander Ramsey 
to Edward D. Neill, February 6, 1862; Wilkinson to Ramsey, April 3, 
1862; Cyrus Aldrich to Ramsey, April 6, 1862. The earlier letter is in 
the Neill Papers, the later two, in the Ramsey Papers; both collections 
are owned by the Minnesota Historical Society. 


* Central Republican, January 22, 1862. 
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ods were so different from those of the real radical that 
the editor could very seldom bring himself to praise posi- 
tively the former's course, even when it was successful. In 
fact the Central Republican continued to censure Lincoln's 
slavery policy, especially his favorite plan for voluntary, 
compensated emancipation, and his revocation of General 
David Hunter’s proclamation freeing the slaves of rebels 
in his military district. Brown's attitude toward the Hun- 
ter episode is clearly revealed by the title of his leading edi- 
torial: ‘‘ Humiliation Intensified. The President Again on 
His Knees to the Slave Power.” 

This was mild criticism, however, in comparison with the 
torrent that was unleashed during the late summer and au- 
tumn of 1862. The people of Minnesota were stunned in 
early July by the unexpected news of the defeat before Rich- 
mond of the Army of the Potomac, the largest army ever 
assembled upon the American continent. This brought 
home to the northern people the disheartening realization 
that the anticipated early end of the war had again been 
postponed." Although the people of St. Paul and other 
communities publicly declared their “ abiding confidence in 
the ability and patriotism of the President,” a widespread 
popular demand arose for a more vigorous prosecution of 
the war. The Faribault editor, in conformity with his prac- 
tice of assigning responsibility for failure to the chief execu- 
tive, boldly announced his position: 

The startling events of the past few days have demonstrated to the 
loyal people of the loyal States, the absolute necessity, if this rebellion 


is to be put down and peace restored, of a thorough and radical change 
in the policy of the Government in conducting the war.'* 


* Central Republican, February 26, March 12, April 9, May 28, 1862. 
The Press of March 7, 1862, commended the president’s policy of com- 
pensated emancipation. 

™ Seldom in American history has the change in political opinion been 
as sudden and comprehensive as it was during the month following 
McClellan’s repulse before Richmond. 

® Press, July 25, 27, August 12, 1862; Central Republican, July 16, 23, 
August 6, 13, 20, 1862. 
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Conditions now went rapidly from bad to worse. In 
August Minnesota experienced its most serious Indian out- 
break and one of the worst in the history of the American 
frontier. Aroused by delay in the payment of federal an- 
nuities, the Sioux attacked the frontiersmen, killing scores 
and terrifying the people throughout the state. Although 
this outbreak could hardly be blamed directly upon the pres- 
ident, Brown attributed the audacity of the Indians to the 
general impotency of the administration’s military policy.* 
When further evidence of this weakness was immediately 
furnished by the severe Union defeat in the second battle 
of Bull Run, the dissatisfaction of the Faribault editor gave 
way to anger and bitterness. Few Democratic Copper- 
heads ever attacked Abraham Lincoln in such comprehensive 
terms. The editor denounced the president for deferring 
to “‘the most infamous set of villains that ever cursed a suf- 
fering country, the traitors of Kentucky in Union garb,” 
instead of adopting a rigorous and uncompromising war 
policy desired by the loyal people throughout the North. 
Words seemed inadequate for Brown to stigmatize “the 
insane policy of the last fifteen months, of protecting rebel 
property, and returning fugitive slaves to rebel masters.” 
If the president cannot come up to the people’s expectations, 
wrote Brown, 

Then in God’s name let Mr. Lincoln resign; let him stand aside and 
let some man take his place that has the courage and the manhood to 
execute every law of Congress for the suppression of this rebellion, 
and who will not shrink from the use of every means which God, 
Congress and the people, have placed in his reach for the same glorious 
purpose. . . . Justice to loyal men, and justice, strict and impartial, 


to the traitors and conspirators against the life of the nation, alike 
demand a radical, thorough and complete change.'* 


% Central Republican, August 27, September 3, 1862. For a detailed 
account of the Sioux War, see William W. Folwell, 4 History of Min- 
nesota, 2: 109-146, 212-241 (St. Paul, 1924). The prevailing excitement 
is clearly revealed in letters in the Ramsey and Donnelly papers. 

“ Central Republican, September 10, 1862. One of the basic charges 
made by radical Republicans against Lincoln during the summer of 1862 
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A few days later President Lincoln indicated a change of 
policy by issuing his preliminary Emancipation Proclama- 
tion and a proclamation providing for more comprehensive 
suspension of the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus. 
The Central Republican highly approved of these acts as 
harbingers of a more vigorous prosecution of the war, which 
it had been advocating for months. The editor, however, 
soon resumed his role as a harsh critic of the president be- 
cause of the lack of decisive military success.” To be sure, 
the two invading Confederate armies had been repulsed at 
Antietam and Perryville during the early fall, but as the 
Union victories were not followed up, the war dragged on 
indecisively. When Brown realized that the second year 
of the war was approaching its end with apparently little 
substantial progress toward the suppression of the rebellion, 
he became almost furious at the alleged inactivity and pro- 
crastination of the Union commanders. On November 12, 
his Central Republican concluded a typical editorial as fol- 
lows: 

That army must be put in motion — our armies everywhere must move 
on the enemies works, or Mr. Lincoln’s Administration must fail, and 
with it our glorious Union must go down. 

When Democratic spokesmen interpreted their success in 
the fall elections as the result of popular dissatisfaction with 
Republican incompetence in the conduct of the war, Brown 
retorted that the war had never been conducted, even for a 
single day, on Republican principles. He attributed both 
political defeat and military failure to Lincoln’s persistence 
in fighting the war on border-state principles and under 
Democratic generals, while Republican principles and men 
had been held in the background. “Our soldiers have 
fought bravely, and won victories which would have been 


was that he failed to enforce fully the recent Confiscation Act by which 
Congress had attempted to force a more vigorous war policy upon the 
administration. 


* Central Republican, October 1, 22, 1862. 
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decisive but for the treason or idiocy of their Democratic 
commanders,” he wrote. Certainly this was a land of free 
speech! A week later the frontier editor concluded his 
lecture to the chief executive of the nation: 

The President, so long as he persists in the policy of committing the 
control of the army to the leading men of the party that sympathizes 
with the rebels . . . need never expect to see a united North. 

The enthusiasm of the party that made him President, has given 
place to discouragement and despondency, and every day’s continuance 
of the last year’s policy will increase the feeling. If he would have 
his friends stand by him he must stand by them.'® 

By the end of 1862 Lincoln had taken most of the specific 
steps advocated by Brown. He had inaugurated a compre- 
hensive emancipation program and had replaced the leading 
conservative commanders with more aggressive generals. 
Still the frontier editor was not satisfied. The president’s 
methods were never those of the fire-eater, even when their 
objectives were identical. Moreover, another major mili- 
tary defeat, at Fredericksburg on December 13, brought 
death and sorrow to many additional Minnesota homes 
without making any progress toward the suppression of the 
rebellion. As a result popular discontent and discourage- 
ment reached their lowest ebb of the entire war. Under 
these circumstances the country was rife with criticism of 
the president. The Central Republican denounced Lincoln’s 
lenient policy toward the Indians who had participated in 
the frontier outbreak. The editor characterized the pres- 
ident’s annual message as a revelation of “weakness and 
want of moral courage, which has been the most prominent 
characteristic of his whole administration.” Later Lincoln 
was censured for retaining in his cabinet conservative men 
who opposed necessary and vigorous measures and for fail- 
ure to give active military commands to such radical generals 
as Frémont and Ben Butler. In the midst of the dark win- 
ter of 1863 Brown contended that the great crisis in the 


* Central Republican, November 5, 12, 1862. 
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nation’s history had arrived and insisted that the president 
should adopt any and every means for the overthrow of the 
rebellion— “not only because the military exigencies de- 
mand it but because it is morally right and ought to be 
done.”’ 

The spring of 1863 brought renewed hope and confidence 
to the people of Faribault as well as to millions of others 
throughout the North. During the summer the victories at 
Gettysburg and Vicksburg definitely turned the military tide 
in favor of the Union armies so that the northern people 
again looked forward to a speedy triumph of their cause. 
Under the circumstances Orville Brown naturally found less 
to criticize in Lincoln’s management of the war than he had 
during the preceding year. Nevertheless, the editor was 
inclined to seize upon almost every opportunity to blame the 
president for any unsatisfactory developments. The edi- 
torial tone was still that of the typical fire-eater — impatient, 
censorious and uncompromising. In June the president was 
taken to task for revoking General Burnsides’ order sup- 
pressing the Chicago Times, perhaps the most prominent 
and virulent Democratic assailant of the administration in 
the Northwest. Although no Republican journalist criticized 
Lincoln more consistently than Brown, yet he was among 
the most determined to deny the Copperhead editor the 
right to attack the president from the other side. To 
Brown it was the difference between patriotic duty on the 
one hand and downright treason on the other. Tolerance 
and forbearance were never the cardinal virtues of a fire- 
eater."® 

Lincoln’s inclination to conciliate Democrats and other 
conservatives in the interest of public harmony repeatedly 
aroused the ire of the Central Republican. The editor 
warned the president not to interpret the Republican vic- 
we Epon Republican, December 17, 24, 31, 1862; February 11, April 


8, 1863. 
* Central Republican, May 20, June 17, 1863. 
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tories in the fall elections of 1863 as an indication that the 
loyal men of the North endorsed his conservative and con- 
ciliatory course. On the other hand the moderate Saint 
Paul Press considered the results of the elections as ‘such 
a magnificent outburst of popular approbation as was never 
given to any President since the days of Washington.” *” 

The degree to which Brown had come to differ from the 
majority of Minnesota Republicans is best revealed by the 
discussion of ‘‘the Presidential Question” during the early 
weeks of 1864. The correspondence of prominent public 
men as well as newspapers and other media of popular ex- 
pression show conclusively that an overwhelming majority 
of Republicans definitely favored the re-election of Pres- 
ident Lincoln. From the son of Governor Stephen Miller 
came word that “all parties will support Lincoln.”’ One 
Minnesota citizen described the prevailing sentiment as fol- 
lows: 
About here we are all for “ Glorious, Old, Abe” for the next Presi- 
dent. My own opinion is, that his renomination and reelection, will 
be the death blow to this infernal rebellion, and will have a powerful 
effect, in our favor in Europe.”° 

In response to this sentiment, the Minnesota legislature 
passed a resolution in favor of Lincoln’s re-election. Brown 
could remain quiet on the subject no longer. He con- 
demned the action of the legislature as premature and mis- 
representing the people. He frankly admitted that he 
preferred another candidate and maintained that Lincoln 
probably could not be re-elected even if he should be renomi- 
nated. On March 2, 1864, however, the Republican or 
Union state convention heartily endorsed Lincoln’s adminis- 


* Central Republican, July 1, 22, November 18, 1863; Press, October 
18, 1863. 

* George Miller to Donnelly, February 26, 1864; William S. Timer- 
man to Donnelly, March 16, 1864, Donnelly Papers. Many of Donnelly’s 
other correspondents favored Lincoln. Among the leading Minnesota 
newspapers supporting his renomination were the Winona Republican 


and the St. Cloud Democrat. 
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tration and strongly recommended his renomination.” For 
a few days the Central Republican had little to say on the 
subject. But on April 20, the editor stated his position 
under the heading, “‘ The Great Want of the Nation”’: 

The greatest, most imperative want, the one thing needful has been 
and still is a bold, fearless, manly leader for the people in the person 
of a Chief Magistrate of the nation; a man endowed with the req- 
uisite moral as well as physical courage and ability to lead the people 
under the broad banner of universal freedom . . . . 

However honest Mr. Lincoln may be one thing is absolutely cer- 
tain, he has not been a leader of the people. He has failed utterly as 
a leader. Every step he has taken he has been forced to take by popu- 
lar opinion. 

In the next issue Brown complained that Lincoln’s boom 
for renomination was the work of his federal appointees 
(apparently forgetting that his former partner was in this 
group) and of journals that had been liberally rewarded for 
their efforts in the campaign of 1860. Even after enough 
delegates to the national convention had been instructed for 
Lincoln to make his renomination a foregone conclusion, the 
Faribault editor was still contending that General Grant or 
Secretary Chase would be a better candidate than the pres- 
ident. Meanwhile the Central Republican continued its 
criticism of the president's policies and actions, especially of 
his reconstruction program and his refusal to repudiate the 
moderate Republicans and Unionists and to affiliate himself 
definitely with the radicals.” 

By June, 1864, the political alignment for the coming 
campaign was beginning to crystallize. The national con- 
vention of the Republican or Union party met at Baltimore 
and renominated President Lincoln almost unanimously. 
Although the Democrats postponed their national conven- 
tion until the end of August, another candidate was already 
in the field against Lincoln. A relatively few disgruntled 

™ Central Republican, February 10, 1864; Press, March 3, 1864. 


= Central Republican, March 16, 30, April 27, May 4, 11, June 1, 
1864. 
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and extreme Republicans and War Democrats had held a 
convention in Cleveland, where they nominated General 
Frémont on an incoherent anti-Lincoln platform. In his 
letter accepting the nomination Frémont had attacked Lin- 
coln and his administration with extreme bitterness. The 
Frémont movement, however, elicited little support in fron- 
tier Minnesota; Republican newspapers, with scarcely an 
exception, even among the radical journals, immediately 
took their stand under the Lincoln banner. 

But the Faribault editor was undecided about the correct 
course to pursue. Upon learning of the action at Balti- 
more, Brown wrote privately to Congressman Ignatius Don- 
nelly: 

I am very sorry the Baltimore Convention could not have made a bet- 
ter selection for candidates and a platform as good as the Cleveland 
Convention. I should like to work and vote for some good candidate 


for the Presidency but we have had enough of Abraham Lincoln. 
The nation if it can will not stand three years more of half war 


measures. . . . Should the Democrats nominate Gen. [John A.] Dix 
or Grant on a war platform, Lincoln will retire to private life next 
March. . . . I know he (Lincoln) has a large army of petty officials 


through the country whose future bread & butter depends upon his 
re-election, but there’s not quite enough of them to elect him over two 
other candidates and perhaps three.** 


The Faribault editor spoke publicly with the same frank- 
ness that he used in private. In his first editorial following 
Lincoln’s renomination Brown praised the Cleveland plat- 
form at length and condemned the one adopted at Balti- 
more. He concluded with his respects to the nominee: 
We are sorry that the platform leaves to the supporters of Mr. Lin- 
coln no alternative but an unqualified endorsement of his past policy, 
his tenderness to rebels, his truckling servility to Kentucky neutrals 
and foreign nations, his ill-timed, ill-starred and ill-fated amnesty 
proclamation and puerile reconstruction scheme, the cotton-trading 
policy, the plantation-leasing system and cotton hunting expeditions; 
but it does not, and those who support him have got to endorse the 
past and trust Old Abe for the future. 


*® Brown to Donnelly, June 11, 1864, Donnelly Papers. 
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In addition to these old charges against the president the 
editor took him to task for pardoning some of the Sioux 
“‘murderers,” Indians convicted of participation in the out- 
break of 1862. In response to popular request the Central 
Republican soon made its position more definite, if no less 
equivocal. The editor declared that he would continue to 
discuss frankly the issues and the candidates and at “the 
proper time ’’ would support “some man who comes nearest 
our standard of faith, and in whose honesty and patriotism 
we have most confidence for the Presidency; and whether 
that man will be Mr. Lincoln, Mr. Fremont, Gen. Grant, or 
some other man, we cannot now say.”’ ** 

“The proper time”’ for Brown’s announcement did not 
come until nearly three months later. In the meantime he 
continued to snipe at the president, for refusing to sign the 
reconstruction bill sponsored by the radical Republicans, for 
permitting the return of the banished Copperhead, Vallan- 
digham, and for condescending to give more or less official 
sanction to the efforts of various individuals to open the way 
for a negotiated or compromise peace with the rebels. 
Even when Lincoln issued a call for five hundred thousand 
new enlistments, his previous military policy was blamed for 
making such a call necessary. An editorial appeal like the 
following was hardly enthusiastic enough to rally many men 
to the colors: “‘ But bitterly as all earnestly loyal men may 
condemn this wicked policy, and whatever may have been 
the past errors of the Administration, this is no time for 
loyal men to turn their backs upon our heroes in the field.” * 
As the war dragged on indecisively during the summer of 
1864, Brown began to lose hope of “the complete subjuga- 
tion of the rebels and the glorious triumph of the cause of 
humanity and freedom.” In regard to the coming political 
campaign he wrote privately in August: “I cannot help 
thinking Mr. Lincoln’s chances have been growing smaller 


* Central Republican, June 15, 22, 1864. 
* Central Republican, July 6, 27, August 10, 1864. 
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by degrees and painfully less, ever since his foolish nomina- 
tion by the Baltimore Convention.” With a good candi- 
date like Dix or Chase there would be nothing to fear, but 
only “brilliant military success” could save Lincoln from an 
overwhelming defeat by the Copperheads. *° 

This was the proverbial darkness before the dawn. 
Within a few days Minnesota was greatly heartened by the 
news of impressive military and naval victories. Almost 
simultaneously the Democratic convention, by adopting a 
virtual antiwar platform, drove many wavering voters into 
the Republican camp.** The Faribault fire-eater hesitated 
no longer. He placed Lincoln’s name on his masthead, but 
with an editorial endorsement that damned him with faint 
praise to say the least: 


We unfurl the banner of Lincoln and Johnson, not because Mr. Lin- 
coln is our first choice for the Presidency ; for most certainly we should 
on the same platform, [have] greatly preferred Chase, Dix, Grant, or 
Butler, or even Fremont, without his letter of acceptance, could he 
have been properly brought before the people. But under existing 
circumstances we can see no other banner under which a loyal man 
can enlist with the slightest hope of aiding in the salvation of his 
country. There are some of his official acts which we have felt it our 
duty as a public journalist to criticise with much severity, but we have 
never doubted his patriotism. 

He may and in our opinion has too long retained such men as 
Blair, Usher, Seward and Wells in his Cabinet ; been too lenient with 
traitors, too timid in dealing with the rebels, and failed, through kind- 
ness, to bring to bear the whole power of the Government with all 
the severity, vigor and energy it should and would have been under a 
second Andrew Jackson, upon the rebels, and at times has seemed to 
fail to comprehend the responsibilities and dignity of his position in 
this solemn crisis to tell an anecdote or perpetrate a joke. Yet we 
have never doubted his patriotic determination to prosecute the war to 
a successful issue and to secure an honorable and permanent peace.”* 


*” Brown to Donnelly, August 30, 1864, Donnelly Papers. 

* For example, the prominent War Democrat and former United 
States senator, Henry M. Rice, announced that he would vote for Lin- 
coln. Rice to Captain Russell Blakeley and John McKusick, November 
1, 1864, Rice Papers, in the possession of the Minnesota Historical So- 
ciety. 

* Central Republican, September 14, 1864. 
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During the remaining weeks of the presidential contest, 
from September to November, the editor of the Central 
Republican was in the midst of the fray. He attacked the 
Copperheads from all angles and made Republican success 
synonymous with the salvation of the Union. But he said 
little in particular advocacy of the re-election of Abraham 
Lincoln, apparently assuming that the party cause was 
stronger and more desirable than the vindication of the 
president. 

When, however, the results of the November elections 
demonstrated that the popular appeal of the president was 
as great as that of local candidates, the editorial attitude 
softened somewhat. Although the Central Republican 
could not refrain from casting aspersions upon Lincoln’s 
past policies, it generally approved of his annual message in 
December and commended especially his firm stand for uni- 
versal emancipation. Simultaneously the editor actually 
praised the president’s appointment of the radical Chase to 
the chief justiceship of the Supreme Court.” 

During February, 1865, however, Brown almost returned 
to the role of the fire-eater in his opposition to Lincoln’s 
conciliatory but unsuccessful policy of seeking a negotiated 
peace with the Confederates. Under the caption, “ The 
Peace Fizzle,” the editor condemned the entire affair and 
sarcastically reminded the president that it was about time 
that he recognized the southern rebels as armed enemies and 
treated them accordingly. But when the Democrats tried 
to attribute the failure of the peace negotiations to the se- 
verity of Lincoln’s terms, the Central Republican rallied to 
his defense.* 

National events now moved with such startling rapidity 
that it was almost impossible for the people on the Minne- 


*® Central Republican, December 14, 1864. Lincoln’s popular majority 
over his Democratic opponent in Rice County increased from 485 in 1860 
to 608 in 1864, although it declined in the state as a whole from 9,375 to 
7,685. Tribune Almanac and Political Register for 1865, 60. 

” Central Republican, February 8, 22, 1865. 
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sota frontier to comprehend fully the changing scene. In 
early April the Faribault editor joined in the great rejoicing 
throughout the North over the fall of Richmond, the sur- 
render of Lee’s army, and the triumph of the Union. He 
also witnessed this universal joy turn to profound sorrow 
upon the receipt of the shocking information that the pres- 
ident had been assassinated.** 

Although Brown admitted that the mourning of the people 
was the greatest since the passing of George Washington, 
he still seemed unable to appreciate the essential strength 
and greatness of the slain man.*? The Faribault editor was 
still a fire-eater in temperament and technique. For him it 
was inherently impossible to understand a man who could 
champion a great cause without fanaticism, who could en- 
gage in a great controversy without vindictiveness, who in 
the hour of final triumph could proclaim, ‘With malice 
toward none; with charity for all.” But the tragic years 
that followed were ample proof that Orville Brown was far 
from being the only one who failed to appreciate the lofty 
idealism and the broad statesmanship of the martyred pres- 
ident. After all is said, the fact remains that the American 
frontier produced only one Abraham Lincoln. 

WINFRED A. HARBISON 
Wayne UNIVERSITY 
Detroit, MicHIGAN 


™* Central Republican, April 5, 12, 19, 1865. 
™ Central Republican, April 26, May 3, 1865. 
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THEODORE C. BLEGEN AND THE 
MINNESOTA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


LATE IN Juty Dr. Theodore C. Blegen announced his resig- 
nation as secretary and superintendent of the Minnesota 
Historical Society. Under a fellowship awarded by the 
Norwegian-American Historical Association, he will devote 
the coming year to research, editing, and writing in the field 
of American immigration history. In the autumn of 1940, 
he will assume full-time duties as professor of American 
history in the University of Minnesota, from which he is 
now on sabbatical leave. Dr. Blegen plans particularly to 
complete the second volume of his Norwegian Migration to 
America, much of the material for which he assembled while 
he was in Norway in 1928-29 as a fellow of the John Simon 
Guggenheim Foundation. The first volume of this work 
was published shortly after his return from Europe. 

Dr. Blegen served as assistant superintendent of the histori- 
cal society from 1922 to 1931, when, upon the resignation 
of Dr. Solon J. Buck, he was elevated to the superintend- 
ency. The reputation of the Minnesota society as one of 
the leading historical societies in the United States, estab- 
lished under Dr. Buck, has received an ever-widening recog- 
nition during Dr. Blegen’s tenure as superintendent. In 
that period its collections have shown an astounding growth, 
and they have attracted to the society’s building in St. Paul 
scholars and creative writers from most of the states in the 
Union and from many foreign countries. The publications 
issued by the society since 1931 under Dr. Blegen’s editor- 
ship have made available in American and foreign libraries, 
as well as in hundreds of private collections, the results of 
recent research in Minnesota history. Largely through the 
mediums of local historical organizations and historical 
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tours, every section of the state has come to feel the influ- 
ence of the Minnesota Historical Society. 

An example of the growth of the society’s resources may 
be found in its manuscript division, where nearly sixteen 
hundred collections— more than a third of the total num- 
ber—have been acquired during Dr. Blegen’s administra- 
tion as superintendent. They range in size from a single 
item to tens of thousands of letters, documents, and vol- 
umes. Among the more important collections of personal 
papers added during the past eight years are those of Jason 
C. Easton, a banker in southern Minnesota, Dean Alfred 
Owre of the University of Minnesota school of dentistry, 
Governor John Lind, and Congressman Charles A. Lind- 
bergh, Sr. A special effort has been made to collect diaries 
kept by pioneer farmers in Minnesota, and the society now 
has about a dozen of these unusual records. Emphasis has 
likewise been given to the preservation of records of 
churches and organizations, particularly business concerns. 
Collections in other depositories containing material of 
value for the study of Minnesota history have been combed 
for items of interest, which were copied for the society. 
This was made possible largely by the acquisition of micro- 
film equipment — cameras, reading machines, and the like. 
Through these facilities, Minnesota students can now con- 
sult in the society’s building large collections of manuscripts 
photographed in Chicago, Boston, Edinburgh in Scotland, 
Stockholm in Sweden, and many other places remote from 
Minnesota. That the opportunities for research offered by 
the society are being used is evident, for the number of 
readers consulting manuscripts increased from 373 in 1930 
to 1,849 in 1938. 

A similar growth has taken place in other departments of 
the society. Since 1930 some twenty-seven thousand items 
have been added to the library collection, which now in- 
cludes 198,000 books, pamphlets, and newspaper volumes. 
The greatest increase in use occurred in the newspaper divi- 
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sion, which has 19,500 bound volumes of Minnesota newspa- 
pers dating from 1849 to the present. About 1,200 readers 
used 2,133 bound volumes and 16,000 current issues in 
1930; in 1938, readers numbering 3,416 called for 11,000 
bound volumes and 95,000 current issues. Some two thou- 
sand more readers used the facilities of the main library in 
1938 than in 1930. In the museum several thousand ob- 
jects illustrative of pioneer life and of the activities of 
Minnesotans have been acquired. The picture collection in 
particular has shown a notable growth, and much progress 
has been made on a catalogue of more than sixty thousand 
photographs, portraits, paintings, and other items in this 
group. Many phases of frontier life and activity are illus- 
trated in a series of miniature groups placed on view in the 
museum in the past few years. Teachers are making more 
and more use of the society’s museum, bringing class groups 
from many parts of the state to see the exhibits. More 
than ten thousand teachers and pupils who came in classes 
were included among the forty-three thousand people who 
visited the museum in 1938. Among those who have made 
frequent use of the facilities available in the society’s manu- 
script and newspaper divisions, its library, and its museum 
are not only teachers, students, and professional scholars, 
but novelists, poets, playwrights, artists, architects, journal- 
ists, lawyers, doctors, state and federal officials, genealo- 
gists, radio announcers, club leaders, and the like. 

As editor of the society’s publications, Dr. Blegen has 
placed in the hands of its members a notable series of books, 
pamphlets, and periodicals. ‘Under Dr. Blegen’s able 
editorship,” reads an editorial in the St. Paul Pioneer Press 
for July 27, 1939, the society’s quarterly magazine, MINNE- 
soTA History, has become “widely known as one of the 
best periodicals of its kind in the country.” Such well- 
known American historians as Allan Nevins, Guy Stanton 
Ford, and A. M. Schlesinger have expressed their apprecia- 
tion of this publication, the latter placing it “in the front 
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rank of American historical periodicals.” Readers of this 
magazine will be pleased to know that Dr. Blegen will con- 
tinue as editor until the end of 1939, thus completing vol- 
ume 20 in the series. Since 1922, when he became editor 
of the quarterly, the society has published two double and 
fourteen annual volumes, containing nearly nine thousand 
pages of articles, documents, reviews, and notes. Between 
the covers of these books are many general studies, but 
there, too, are articles on racial groups, such as the Swedes 
and the Czechs; on industries, such as lumbering and flour 
milling; on explorers, such as Radisson and Groseilliers, 
Lahontan, and Hennepin; and on many phases of cultural 
and social history. Noteworthy in the latter group are 
studies of frontier housekeeping, food, furniture, holiday 
celebrations, and institutions, and of such sports as hunting 
and baseball. Dr. Blegen stressed the importance of mak- 
ing available in published form documents from the society’s 
collections, and he included in this magazine many letters, 
short diaries, and other manuscripts. Attention has been 
drawn to many others in the series entitled “Sources for 
Northwest History.” 

In order to present in published form some of the longer 
basic documents relating to Minnesota’s past, Dr. Blegen 
inaugurated a series of Narratives and Documents in 1932. 
He defined the series, in his introduction to the first volume, 
as a “vehicle for the publication of diaries, letters, news- 
paper items, and other historical materials of distinct Minne- 
sota interest.” He planned to make these volumes “less 
formal and comprehensive than the Collections” of the so- 
ciety, and to present them “ in attractive and popular, though 
inexpensive form.” In the two volumes that have been pub- 
lished appear the diary and sketches of Frank B. Mayer, a 
Baltimore artist who attended the treaties of Traverse des 
Sioux and Mendota in 1851, and the letters of Jane Grey 
Swisshelm, a St. Cloud editor and feminist of the period of 
early statehood. A third volume published under Dr. 
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Blegen’s editorship and now ready for distribution presents 
two Minnesota Farmers’ Diaries. 

Another series of publications launched by Dr. Blegen 
consists of Special Bulletins. These are intended to serve 
as keys to significant materials for the history of Minnesota 
and the Northwest and to methods and practices developed 
by the Minnesota Historical Society in preserving and ad- 
ministering the records of the state and its people. Two of 
these Bulletins were issued in 1935 and two in 1936. They 
are a Guide to the Personal Papers in the Manuscript Col- 
lections of the Minnesota Historical Society, a set of rules 
for Copying Manuscripts, a Bibliography of Minnesota 
Territorial Documents, and a manual on the Care and Cata- 
loguing of Manuscripts. A publication that was in its in- 
fancy when Dr. Blegen became assistant superintendent in 
the fall of 1922 and for which he was largely responsible 
both before and after 1931 is the Minnesota Historical 
News. More than two hundred monthly numbers of this 
clipsheet, containing about a thousand short stories on the 
history of the state and historical activity in Minnesota, 
have been placed at the disposal of Minnesota newspaper 
editors. 

The local historical movement in Minnesota had its origin 
in the summer of 1922, only a few months before Dr. Blegen 
joined the staff of the state society. When he became 
superintendent in 1931, twenty-one local historical societies 
had been organized; today fifty-six are active in the state. 
Many of the county and community societies have estab- 
lished excellent museums, where pictures, objects, manu- 
scripts, newspapers, and other items of local historical 
interest are preserved and displayed. Representatives of 
the local societies have assembled each January in St. Paul 
to exchange ideas and receive suggestions in a local history 
conference held in connection with the annual meeting of the 
state society. The Minnesota Historical Society, on the 
other hand, has visited the local societies in a series of 
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summer tours, which have penetrated the far corners of the 
state from Fillmore County to the Lake of the Woods. 
Dr. Blegen has been much in demand as a speaker before 
meetings of the local societies, as well as of other organiza- 
tions throughout the state. Radio talks on Minnesota his- 
tory, arranged under his direction on various occasions, 
have reached a wide audience. 

One of the comprehensive plans projected for the society 
by Dr. Blegen called for a canvass of records preserved in 
Minnesota by public officials, social and business organiza- 
tions, and private individuals. It became possible to carry 
out this plan when the government historical projects were 
inaugurated. As long ago as 1917 the society had made a 
beginning on a survey of county archives in Minnesota, and 
this project was revived in 1934 under the CWA, continued 
as a feature of other government projects, and taken over 
by the Historical Records Survey of the WPA in 1936. 
Under Dr. Blegen’s direction, surveys of both county and 
state archives have been completed, and since 1937 the re- 
sults of surveys in a number of individual counties have been 
published. In 1936 also he became director of a survey of 
federal archives in Minnesota—a project that was com- 
pleted in the following year after the records of more than 
a thousand federal agencies in Minnesota had been listed. 
The Historical Records Survey has also made inventories 
of the archives of hundreds of cities, towns, and school dis- 
tricts, and of the records of churches, cemeteries, fraternal, 
business, and other organizations. Through Dr. Blegen’s 
initiative, the historical society itself was enabled to make 
use of WPA assistance on special projects. The notable 
series of miniature groups now on view in the society’s mu- 
seum is the work of WPA artists. Indexes of names listed 
in the Minnesota federal census of 1860 and of Minnesotans 
who served in the Civil and Indian wars have been compiled 
by WPA assistants, and with their aid much progress has 
been made on a bibliography of Minnesota newspapers from 
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1849 to 1900. Under the WPA also, substantial additions 
to the society’s building have been constructed, giving much- 
needed stack and storage space. 

Like Dr. Blegen’s services on behalf of the Minnesota 
Historical Society, his varied outside activities have done 
much to make its name familiar to scholars throughout the 
nation. His ability as an author has gained for him an 
enviable reputation. A volume published in 1938 under 
the title Building Minnesota and planned as a textbook for 
use in the junior high school was hailed by one reviewer as a 
“history of the state which everybody can read with profit,” 
a story “told with rare skill’ and “ overpowering in its 
interest.” The volume of Norwegian Emigrant Songs and 
Ballads which he translated and edited in collaboration with 
Professor Martin B. Ruud in 1936 is a notable contribution 
to social and cultural history. Dr. Blegen’s study of Nor- 
wegian Migration to America, 1825-1860, published in 
1931, has already been mentioned. He has edited for publi- 
cation a number of important historical documents, including 
the Civil War Letters of Colonel Hans Christian Heg 
(1936), and the Unfinished Autobiography of Henry Has- 
tings Sibley (1932), and he has published in this and other 
periodicals numerous historical articles. 

In addition to editing the publications of this society, Dr. 
Blegen has served since 1926 as managing editor of the pub- 
lications of the Norwegian-American Historical Association. 
In this capacity he has supervised the issuing of ten volumes 
of the association’s Studies and Records and of eleven books. 
Among the latter are two volumes of the writings of the 
late Professor Laurence M. Larson, a study of Norwegian 
Settlement in the United States by Carlton C. Qualey, a 
biography of Laur. Larsen, Pioneer College President by 
Karen Larsen, and a volume of Letters of Ole Munch 
Raeder. A recent comment in the Pioneer Press calls at- 
tention to the fact that Dr. Blegen’s “ outstanding studies 
and publications on Norwegian immigration have not only 
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brought him personal honors, but have fired a wide interest 
in the contributions of the Old World to the civilization of 
this state.” In recognition of his researches in this field, 
the Royal Frederik University of Oslo, Norway, in 1938 
conferred upon him the honorary degree of doctor of phi- 
losophy. Three years earlier he was awarded an honorary 
doctor’s degree by St. Olaf College, Northfield. 

During the period of his connection with the Minnesota 
Historical Society, Dr. Blegen has served also as professor 
of history first in Hamline University and then in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. His students have made extensive 
use of the society’s collections, and several have contributed 
to this magazine articles and documentary studies prepared 
in his classes. One result of his teaching of courses in 
Minnesota history is a study outline published in 1937 under 
the title Minnesota: Its History and Its People. This vol- 
ume of 237 pages is designed as a reading guide for students 
and teachers of Minnesota history, hundreds of whom, 
trained in Dr. Blegen’s classes, are sharing the benefits of 
his teachings with high school and college students through- 
out the Northwest. The outline has found a wide use also 
by leaders of study groups and clubs building programs 
about some phase of Minnesota history. 

Dr. Blegen’s influence has been extended into the national 
field through his membership on committees and governing 
bodies of leading professional organizations. These include 
the committees on archives and libraries, on organization 
and policy, and on historical manuscripts of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association; the executive committee of the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association; the committee on 
archives and libraries of the American Library Association; 
and the council and the committee on public relations of the 
Society of American Archivists. He was one of a commit- 
tee of ten who organized the latter society in 1936. In 
1938 he was named a member of the advisory board of the 
American Council of Learned Societies for a four-year 
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term; he is serving on the advisory council of the “ Diction- 
ary of American History,” now in preparation; he was a 
member of the advisory committee that planned the North- 
west Territory Celebration of 1937-38; and he is a mem- 
ber of the Minnesota committee for the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Library, Inc. 

Such, in brief, is the record of Dr. Blegen’s service as 
superintendent of the Minnesota Historical Society. It 
indicates the extent to which his ideal of carrying the his- 
tory of Minnesota to the people of the state has been ful- 
filled, as well as the ways in which the society’s sphere of 
activity has expanded. In the words of an editorial writer 
for the Pioneer Press of July 27, 1939, he “can leave his 
post with the assurance that his eight years of directorship 
have greatly invigorated historical activity and interest in 
this state.” 

ARTHUR J. LARSEN 
BerRTHA L. HEILBRON 


MINNESOTA HistToRICAL SOCIETY 
St. PAUL 











THE STATE HISTORICAL CONVENTION 
OF 1939 


A MEDICAL CENTER of international fame, a rich agricul- 
tural area, a scenic wonderland, a city that found its first 
growth as a river port and developed as a manufacturing 
center, a summer resort that attracted tourists as long ago 
as the 1850’s — these were the objectives of the seventeenth 
state historical convention and tour under the auspices of 
the Minnesota Historical Society. On Thursday, June 15, 
in the early afternoon, a chartered bus carrying more than 
twenty tourists left the Historical Building in St. Paul for 
Rochester ; by the time they reached their destination a half 
dozen or more private cars had joined the tour. To aid 
the tourists on their trip southward through the rich farm- 
ing areas of Dakota, Goodhue, and Olmsted counties, and 
throughout the later course of the tour, six mimeographed 
sheets providing ‘Glimpses of the History of the Route” 
were furnished by the society, through the tour manager, 
Dr. Arthur J. Larsen. On the cover page was a useful map 
of the route to be followed, locating the places at which 
sessions were to be held and the cities and villages through 
which the tour would pass. In this guide the tourists 
learned that at Zumbrota, in the Goodhue County fair- 
grounds, an old covered bridge that until recently spanned 
the Zumbro River, is preserved. Those who traveled 
by bus were fortunate enough to see and examine this 
quaint structure, which was built in the early 1860’s and is 
said to be the only bridge of its kind still in existence in 
Minnesota. 

The tour reached Rochester about 3:45 P.M., and by 
4:00 p.M. forty or fifty people had assembled in the Mayo 
Clinic for a trip through this world-famous medical institu- 
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tion. In Plummer Hall, on the fourteenth floor of the 
clinic’s skyscraper home, the tourists were greeted by Mr. 
Ernest Schlitgus of its business staff, who concisely described 
the building and its functions. Beginning with the carillon 
in the tower he told of the features of each floor, before 
conducting the visitors through the structure. The beauti- 
ful library, with every facility for medical research and 
study; a typical examining floor; the board rooms with 
the diplomas, robes, and decorations of the Drs. Mayo; 
the switchboard with its complicated system of lights for the 
prompt locating of doctors; the enormous rooms in which 
are filed records of all patients examined and treated — 
these were among the features of the clinic that were viewed 
by the visitors, who learned that through its facilities more 
than three thousand patients a week are examined. From 
the clinic, the tourists went through a tunnel to the Mayo 
Foundation Museum of Hygiene and Medicine, to see a 
display unique in the United States. 

Some eighty people attended the dinner in the Pine Room 
of the Hotel Carlton at 6:30 P.M., an occasion for which 
Dr. Thomas B. Magath of Rochester, a member of the 
historical society’s executive council, served as toastmaster. 
He called first upon Mr. Arthur Reiter, president of the 
Rochester park board, who welcomed the visitors and ex- 
pressed appreciation of the fact that they had come to help 
open the new museum of the Olmsted County Historical 
Society. On behalf of the state society, Dr. Theodore C. 
Blegen, its superintendent, responded, pointing out that the 
central purpose of these tours is to encourage people 
throughout the state to save their historical records and to 
preserve them in museums like that about to be opened in 
Rochester. For planning the Olmsted County museum and 
winning the support of the community, he paid tribute es- 
pecially to Mr. Burt W. Eaton, a Rochester pioneer of the 
1850's, a “living link with our yesterdays” who is president 
of the county historical society, and to Mrs. Bunn T. Will- 
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son, whose work and enthusiasm did much to turn Mr. 
Eaton’s dream into a reality. 

Following Dr. Blegen’s remarks, the meeting adjourned 
to Plummer Hall, where about a hundred people gathered 
for the main program of the Rochester session. It was 
opened by Miss Helen Clapesattle, assistant editor on the 
staff of the University of Minnesota Press, who in a paper 
entitled ‘‘ Health and Medicine in Early Rochester” sug- 
gested some of the backgrounds of the institution viewed a 
few hours earlier and explained why the “nation’s largest 
medical clinic’ came into being in a rural section of southern 
Minnesota. The speaker limited her discussion to the pe- 
riod from 1855 to 1870, years during which ‘ Rochester 
grew from a stagecoach station . . . into a busy, booming 
little city of nearly five thousand inhabitants.” She pic- 
tured this new community of pioneers, who, like others of 
their kind, “experienced most of the common ills of the 
flesh.” The speaker told how these frontier folk fre- 
quently prescribed for themselves, or turned for relief to 
one of the allopaths, homeopaths, eclectics, hydropathists, 
and other medical practitioners to be found in such centers 
as Rochester. In the Rochester infirmary established in 
1858, a medical society formed at Rochester in 1868, and 
other features of life in this pioneer community Miss Clape- 
sattle found evidence that on the Olmsted County frontier 
existed a “potential medical center.” Elsewhere in this 
magazine, her paper is published in full. 

In introducing the next speaker, Mrs. Willson, Dr. Magath 
gave her credit for establishing the museum of the Olmsted 
County Historical Society and for doing it without funds. 
Taking as her subject ‘“‘ Why I Am Interested in Local His- 
tory,” she revealed that she had spent four years working 
toward the museum then being opened. As a place in which 
“visible history” could be preserved for posterity and made 
to commemorate the services of the pioneers, Mrs. Willson 
said that she looked upon the museum merely as a beginning. 
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She hopes in time to install many additional exhibits, to 
make of the manuscript collection a true research tool, and 
eventually to see this museum housed in a fireproof building 
of its own. Dr. Magath next called upon Mr. Eaton, who 
has long planned for the museum and who has actually lived 
the history that it preserves. In opening his remarks, Mr. 
Eaton gave credit to organizations like the Olmsted County 
Historical Society for bringing local history close to the peo- 
ple and making it live for them. He revealed that for years 
he has been collecting objects for a historical museum, mak- 
ing of his office a veritable “old curiosity shop,”’ and that 
hundreds of other items were assembled by the local Wom- 
en’s Business and Professional Club under Mrs. Willson’s 
leadership. It was not until a new library building was 
erected, however, that space was made available for the 
society’s collections. There, he told the audience, can now 
be found such precious records of pioneer life as the files 
of Rochester newspapers, covering the years from 1859 to 
1912, accumulated by the late Charles C. Willson. He 
stressed the fact that the museum was still incomplete, that 
many cases and exhibits remain to be installed, but he in- 
vited members of the audience to go to the Rochester Public 
Library, where the museum would be open for inspection. 
There, in a large basement room, the visitors saw a histori- 
cal display of astonishing variety and interest, a collection 
that has already taken rank as one of the most important 
historical museums in the state. 

A tour of the city on Friday morning, June 16, was the 
final feature of the visit to Rochester. In the library of 
the Rochester High School the tourists viewed a mural exe- 
cuted by artists engaged in a WPA project under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Clement Haupers. It depicts the old and the 
new on an early overland trail from Dubuque to Fort Snell- 
ing, giving glimpses of Carimona, Chatfield, Rochester, 
Zumbrota, Cannon Falls, and St. Paul. After leaving the 
high school, the route led to such places of interest as the 
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old Olmsted County Courthouse, the Mayo Foundation 
Home, St. Mary’s Park, and Mayowood, the beautiful es- 
tate of the late Dr. Charles H. Mayo, with its artificial lake 
and wooded hills. Past the estate of the late Dr. H. S. 
Plummer and through Soldiers’ Field, a municipal park and 
recreation center, the trail led back into the heart of the city, 
ending at the new Mayo Civic Auditorium, a gift to the 
city by the Mayo Properties Association and the late Dr. 
C. H. Mayo as a memorial to his son Joseph. The tourists 
saw the large arena, the smaller theater, and an attractive 
exhibit hall in this beautifully arranged auditorium. 
Southward from Rochester the motor caravan turned its 
course, traveling by way of Chatfield and Preston to Har- 
mony, only a few miles from the Iowa border. There a 
luncheon in the local Lutheran church was followed by a joint 
session with the Fillmore County Historical Society in the 
high school auditorium, with about a hundred and thirty 
people in attendance. While they were still at the luncheon 
table, Mr. Willoughby M. Babcock, curator of the state his- 
torical society’s museum, who presided, called upon the so- 
ciety’s president, Mr. Ira C. Oehler of St. Paul, to read a 
letter addressed to Mr. Eaton on behalf of Dr. William J. 
Mayo, in which he expressed his interest in the tour. Mr. 
Babcock then asked the Honorable Victor E. Lawson of 
Willmar, a member of the state society’s executive council 
who has been attending its tours for years, to say a few 
words.’ He remarked upon the importance of the tours in 
arousing interest in local history throughout the state, and 
expressed satisfaction at finding an active historical society 
in Fillmore County. Musical selections by the men’s chorus 
of Harmony and a few words of greeting from Mr. Ben 
Feda, the mayor of the village, opened the session in the 
high school. Mr. John C. Mills, president of the Fillmore 
*A detailed account of the tour of 1939 by Mr. Lawson appears in 


four installments in the editorial column of the Willmar Daily Tribune 
from June 19 to 22. Mr. Lawson is publisher of the Tribune. 
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County Historical Society, then welcomed the tourists, stat- 
ing that his organization found inspiration in this visit of 
the state society. He gave Mr. Eaton credit for helping to 
organize the society in 1934 and for his continuing interest 
in this neighbor organization. The Fillmore County so- 
ciety, said Mr. Mills, had a hundred and thirty-five members 
shortly after it was organized; its officers are now making 
efforts to enroll a hundred life members and to obtain quar- 
ters for a museum. 

Mr. Mills was followed on the program by Mr. Joseph 
Ball of St. Paul, who took as his subject “ John S. Harris, 
A Pioneer Horticulturist of Southern Minnesota.” Mr. 
Ball is engaged in compiling material for a history of horti- 
culture in Minnesota, and his search for sources led to the 
discovery of forty-six diaries kept by Harris from 1855 to 
1901. Their perusal enabled the speaker to build up a pic- 
ture of a frontier gardener who experimented with apple 
culture on his farm at La Crescent, and whose writings on 
the subject eventually won him a position as horticultural 
editor of Farm, Stock and Home. Like most of the pio- 
neers who tried to raise apples, said Mr. Ball, Harris paid 
little attention to climate. The speaker has found evidence 
that experiments with nearly two hundred and fifty varieties 
of apples and crabs were made in frontier Minnesota, and 
that of these only “about half a dozen varieties of apples 
and less than that many crabs”’ are now raised in the state. 
By reading extracts from Harris’ diaries, especially those 
of 1856 and 1860, Mr. Ball made his subject live for the 
audience. In his entry for January 18, 1860, Harris ex- 
pressed his confidence in the future of frontier Minnesota, 
which he believed had “all of the elements for a good agri- 
cultural district.” ‘By the hand of enterprise and indus- 
try,” he continues, “this must be the garden of the great 
Northwest. Then our beautiful valleys will be covered with 
fields of waving grain and our hills with herds of cattle and 
sheep and the hum of business, the rattle of machinery and 
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the whistle of the iron horse will break the stillness that now 
reigns over us.” He thought, however, that “it would be 
much pleasanter living in this country if we had plenty of 
fruit,” adding confidently, ‘‘and I believe it can be raised 
here.” Mr. Ball suggested that diaries as valuable and in- 
teresting as that kept by Harris are doubtless to be found in 
Fillmore County, and he expressed the hope that the local 
historical society would seek out and preserve such records 
of the past in its county. 

An interlude of music by the local boys’ harmonica band 
preceded the final paper on the program —a discussion of 
‘Business Records and the Historian” by Dr. Rodney C. 
Loehr of the department of history in the University of 
Minnesota. He stressed the importance of the preserva- 
tion of records of business concerns, large and small, not 
only for the historian, but for the businessman himself and 
for the general public. He then described some of the items 
included in the enormous collections of business records as- 
sembled at the Baker Library of Harvard University — ac- 
count books of a general store at Norwich, Connecticut, 
from 1792 to 1814; a handbill issued by an early telegraph 
company; the account book of a Yankee peddler of 1849; 
the business papers of Frederic Tudor, the “ice king of early 
nineteenth-century America” ; the logbook of a clipper ship 
of the 1860’s. Turning to local records, Mr. Loehr gave 
examples of business papers preserved by the Minnesota 
Historical Society, such as fur trade records, the hotel regis- 
ter kept at the old Carimona House, and the papers of 
Jason C. Easton, a pioneer banker of southern Minnesota. 
He called attention to a business record of a “unique 
and picturesque kind”’ in the immediate vicinity of Har- 
mony —a general store established at Forestville about 
1852 which was in operation until one day about thirty-six 
years ago, when its owner, the late Thomas J. Meighen, 
“walked out, locked the front door, and left for posterity 
an example of the frontier store.” The speaker suggested 
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that the permanent preservation of this interesting historical 
record “is well worth the attention of the local historical so- 
ciety.” He closed by appealing to all those present who 
might know of available business records to communicate 
with their local historical society, the Minnesota Historical 
Society, or the history department of the University of Min- 
nesota. At the conclusion of this paper, the tourists were 
invited to visit the private museum of Mrs. S. B. Johnson, 
which is located in a log cabin in the garden of her home at 
Harmony. In an arbor near by, the visitors had an oppor- 
tunity to see a demonstration of the carding and spinning of 
raw wool by women who have continued in American homes 
the useful arts learned in the Scandinavian North. 

The journey from Harmony to Winona followed a route 
that for pastoral beauty probably cannot be surpassed in 
the Northwest. Between Preston and Rushford the blue 
waters of the Root River were usually in sight, now from a 
towering hilltop, as at Lanesboro Roadside Park, where the 
tourists paused to view a sweeping panorama of hills and 
valleys, again from the deep cool forests that line its banks. 
Villages nestling in quiet valleys, comfortable farm homes, 
picturesque red barns, cultivated fields, grazing Holsteins, 
and forest-clad hills of almost mountainous proportions give 
to the scenery of this verdant area a variety that is seldom 
encountered. A plateau region beyond Rushford ends 
abruptly in the bluffs of the Mississippi above Winona, which 
was reached at about six in the afternoon. 

Three-quarters of an hour later the tourists were as- 
sembled once more in the hills, at the picturesquely located 
Winona Country Club, where the dinner session was held. 
The president of the state society, Mr. Oehler, a former 
resident of Winona, presided at this session, which was 
attended by about seventy-five people — tourists, Winona 
residents, and members of county historical organizations. 
Expressions of welcome by three local leaders followed the 
dinner. Senator M. J. Galvin spoke first, stressing the im- 
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portance of the impartial approach in history; Mr. Homer 
Goss, president of the Winona County Historical Society, 
brought greetings from that organization; and Judge Harry 
L. Buck represented the Winona County Old Settlers’ As- 
sociation, of which he is president. He reported that this 
organization has now been active for fifty years, and he 
recalled many interesting incidents in the history of the city 
and the county. Mr. Oehler thanked these speakers, and 
then explained the aims of the Minnesota Historical Society, 
the state’s oldest institution, in preserving records of the 
past and making them available. As an example of its work 
he cited the collection of the papers of Charles A. Lind- 
bergh, Sr., that is now being assembled and told of Colonel 
Lindbergh’s personal visit to the society’s building. 

At the conclusion of his talk, Mr. Oehler asked members 
of the audience to move to an adjoining room, where they 
reassembled to hear Dr. William J. Petersen, research asso- 
ciate on the staff of the State Historical Society of lowa, 
present an address on “ Steamboating on the Upper Missis- 
sippi River,” and to see more than seventy slides illustrative 
of this subject. Dr. Petersen is the author of a volume of 
nearly six hundred pages on Steamboating on the Upper 
Mississippi. While assembling material for this study the 
author made numerous trips on the upper river, becoming 
familiarly known among rivermen and others as “ Steam- 
boat Bill.” By way of introduction, he outlined the story 
of steamboating above St. Louis, from 1823, when the “ Vir- 
ginia”’ made the first voyage over the lower and upper rap- 
ids and through Lake Pepin to Fort Snelling, to 1927 and 
the establishment of the Federal Barge Line. He then dis- 
cussed five periods of steamboat history, which he described 
as the lead, immigration, and grain periods, the period of 
decline after the building of railroads, and the era of the 
barges. In the earliest period, from 1823 to 1848, he said, 
the boats were an important factor in the development of the 
lead mines of Iowa and Wisconsin, for they transported 
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the products of the mines to market. The passenger traffic 
was dominant, the speaker revealed, in the years from 1848 
to 1870, when hordes of settlers from the eastern states 
and from Europe were finding new homes in the Northwest. 
He discussed also the Indians, fur traders, explorers, sol- 
diers, travelers, government officials, and others who made 
their way northward on the decks and in the cabins of upper 
Mississippi steamboats, enlivening his narrative with many 
colorful tales of river life. The boats as freight carriers 
for wheat and other products of the Northwest that were 
shipped to eastern and southern markets also received at- 
tention. The entire discussion was richly illustrated with 
lantern slides—pictures of steamboats, portraits of their 
captains, photographs or paintings of scenes on the river 
and of towns along its banks, maps, early bills of lading, 
advertisements of steamboats, and the like, all collected by 
the speaker in the course of his study of steamboating. 
Before leaving Winona on the morning of June 17, the 
visitors enjoyed a trip in private cars furnished by the lo- 
cal chamber of commerce to Garvin Heights State Park. 
There, from the crest of one of the hills that overlook the 
city from the west, they had a sweeping view of the great 
valley of the Mississippi, with Mount Trempealeau to the 
south, Wabasha Prairie of old—now the site of a prosper- 
ous city — below, and the winding course of the Father of 
Waters making its way between frowning bluffs to the north. 
It was this course to the north that the tour followed on its 
way to Frontenac, pausing only at Lake City, where mem- 
bers of the Lake Pepin Valley Historical Society joined the 
caravan, and again a few miles beyond for a view of the 
famous Maiden Rock on the Wisconsin shore of Lake Pepin. 
A short distance farther on, the tour left the main highway 
to follow a gravel road that passes the Villa Maria, a 
Catholic school for girls; Pointe au Sable and the site of 
Fort Beauharnois, a French post established in 1727; and 
a number of the picturesque summer homes erected by mem- 
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bers of the Garrard family and others at old Frontenac. 
On a map of the locality, included in the mimeographed 
guide prepared by the historical society, the tourists found 
located and identified these interesting buildings and sites. 
The road that they were following ended at Frontenac Inn, 
built shortly after the Civil War on the banks of Lake Pepin, 
where the final session was held. 

About a hundred people, many of whom came from the 
Twin Cities for the occasion, attended the luncheon and the 
program that followed in this nineteenth-century summer 
hotel. Brief remarks by Mr. B. J. Loss, who represented 
the Lake Pepin Valley Historical Society and who made a 
plea for the setting aside of Pointe au Sable as a state park, 
by Mr. C. A. Rasmussen of Red Wing, president of the 
Goodhue County Historical Society, and by Mr. Oehler 
preceded the program proper, which was presented in the 
inn’s old-fashioned pavilion. Mr. James Gray, the well- 
known author and literary critic of St. Paul, presided. He 
opened by calling attention to the fact that in a state as new 
as Minnesota, “history is very close to us,”’ so close that 
especially in places so little changed by recent progress as 
old Frontenac “we can reach out and touch it.’ In doing 
this, however, said Mr. Gray, we need guidance, and one of 
the functions of the Minnesota Historical Society is to give 
that guidance. As a scholar who has done much to guide 
Minnesotans along historical paths he introduced the first 
speaker, Dr. Grace Lee Nute, curator of manuscripts on the 
society’s staff. 

Dr. Nute took as her subject “The Lure of Old Fron- 
tenac,”’ explaining that the “spot has exercised a siren in- 
fluence on practically every generation” since the French 
built Fort Beauharnois more than two centuries ago. “ Ex- 
plorer, trapper, hunter, artist, tourist, ornithologist — these 
are some that have heard the siren’s song,”’ she said. She 
recalled the circumstances under which the French post was 
built in 1727 ‘“‘to keep the Sioux from molesting French 
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traders and explorers along the more northern route to the 
West.” She then told of the American trader, James 
Wells, who established himself on Lake Pepin in 1831 in 
“two unfinished stone buildings surrounded by the skin 
lodges of his half-breed wife’s relatives and friends.” It 
was in the early 1850's said the speaker, that some hunters 
from Cincinnati stopped at the site of Frontenac and were 
so taken by its charm that they bought land there and soon 
were erecting pretentious homes. These were the brothers, 
Louis and Israel Garrard. The latter named his house St. 
Hubert’s Lodge in honor of the patron saint of huntsmen. 
Dr. Nute told of the building of Frontenac Inn, originally 
known as the Lakeside Hotel, in a period when the resort 
became known as the “‘ Newport of the Northwest.” These 
were the days when “ palatial river steamers stopped at the 
landing near the inn” to let off travelers from the South and 
East. The arrivals both of boats and of guests, she re- 
vealed, are recorded in registers of the inn going back to 
1871, some of which are now preserved by the Minnesota 
Historical Society. She called attention also to the recent 
recognition of Frontenac as a “ paradise for bird lovers and 
ornithologists.” 

The enchantment of old Frontenac, said Dr. Nute, is well 
expressed by Augustus O. Moore, an artist from Cincinnati 
who like throngs of others in his day went to Minnesota in 
search of health. She read in full a letter that Moore 
wrote to his wife from St. Paul on September 25, 1862, just 
after a visit to Frontenac. He urged her to join him there 
with their children, for while there he “ felt bewitched,” he 
writes. “I thought I had better get away from the en- 
chanted spot & then after looking about a little more make 
a decision,” he continues, “but I think you should begin to 
pack up for if you come I want you here during the beautiful 
autumn weather. ‘This Siberia has lost all its terrors to 
me now.” He writes that “I have by no means got rid 
of the enchantment by going away from the place. I find 
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my mind continually planning to live there & no other place 
seems to be the place.” With Mrs. Moore when she joined 
her husband at Frontenac was their little daughter Nina, 
now Mrs. Francis Tiffany of St. Paul. Dr. Nute announced 
that Mrs. Tiffany was in the audience and called upon this 
pioneer visitor to the Minnesota resort to give a “ first-hand 
account of the lure of old Frontenac, as she knew it seventy- 
seven years ago.” With great charm, Mrs. Tiffany told of 
the trip up the Mississippi with her mother, sister, and baby 
brother, of landing one dark evening on a bare sand bank, 
and of meeting her father, who came with an ox-drawn 
wagon to take his family and their luggage to the house on 
the hill that he had rented for the winter. She recalled the 
adventures of the months that followed — how her father 
had to provide meat for his little family by hunting, how the 
passenger pigeons passed in seemingly endless flight in the 
spring. As the presiding spirit of the little community she 
described Mrs. Sarah Belle McLean, the mother of the Gar- 
rard brothers and the widow of Judge John McLean of the 
United States Supreme Court. 

For the final paper of the Frontenac session, Mr. Gray 
called upon Dr. Blegen, who described for the audience 
“The ‘Fashionable Tour’ on the Upper Mississippi.” 
This tour by steamboat from St. Louis or Galena to the Falls 
of St. Anthony is closely identified with the beginnings of the 
Minnesota tourist trade, now one of the state’s major in- 
dustries, according to Dr. Blegen. He gave to George 
Catlin, the well-known artist of American Indian life, credit 
for “calling attention to the vacation possibilities”’ of this 
trip on the upper river, after a visit to Fort Snelling in 1835. 
The speaker drew upon records left by Fredrika Bremer, 
the Swedish author; Ida Pfeiffer, an Austrian lady of 
wealth; Anthony Trollope, the British novelist; and many 
others who made the “Fashionable Tour.” Dr. Blegen’s 
paper will be published in full in a future issue of this maga- 
zine. 
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With the conclusion of this paper, the formal session 
came toaclose. It was followed, however, by a brief tour 
of old Frontenac, which gave some of the tourists, guided 
by Mr. Rasmussen, the opportunity to visit the cemetery in 
which General Garrard and many of the other early resi- 
dents of the village are buried, and others a chance to see the 
interior of one of the community’s old mansions. This was 
the home of Mrs. McLean, now owned by Mr. Edward S. 
Hall of Red Wing. On the tour of this house, with its high 
ceilings, stately rooms, and beautiful staircase, Miss Frances 
Densmore of Red Wing acted as guide. From Frontenac, 
with its atmosphere of a day long past, the tourists turned 
homeward, feeling that they had caught intimate glimpses 
of the lives of the frontier doctors, farmers, rivermen, 
health-seekers, and travelers who once lived, worked, and 


played in the region they had traversed. 
B. L. H. 











NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


A MINNESOTA MISSIONARY JOURNEY OF 1893' 


THE stToRY of this missionary journey begins at St. Co- 
lumba’s Episcopal mission for the Chippewa of the White 
Earth Reservation, where Miss Pauline Colby went in 1892. 
Deaconess Sibyl Carter had already started to teach lace 
work among the Chippewa, or Ojibway, Indians of Minne- 
sota, and Miss Colby went from New York to help Mrs. 
Frances Wiswell, an English woman who had charge of the 
work at the Minnesota mission. Miss Carter went out to 
inspect the work and wanted to extend it to Leech Lake, 
with Miss Colby in charge. This led to the missionary 
journey here described and to the installing of Miss Colby 
as a missionary at Leech Lake, where she remained con- 
tinuously until her retirement in 1922. She is now living 
quietly at a rest home in St. Paul. 

The journey from White Earth to Leech Lake in 1893 
was through many miles of wilderness. The intrepid little 
party consisted of Miss Carter, Miss Colby, Miss Grease 
(an eastern friend of Miss Carter’s) and Nelson, a Swede 
who drove the lumber wagon in which they traveled. Be- 
sides its passengers, the wagon contained a few boxes and 
articles of furniture with which Miss Colby intended to start 
housekeeping at Leech Lake. There was no road except 
from White Earth to Detroit, now Detroit Lakes, and there 
the party spent the first night. Beyond that the road 
toward the east was only a trail. The nearest town was 
Park Rapids, more than forty miles away. 

After leaving Detroit the travelers bumped patiently 
along, hour after hour, until they mistook the trail and lost 
their way. Fortunately they were near a herder’s shack 
with a rough fence around it. The herders stayed there 


*As related to the writer by Miss Colby. 
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sometimes, when taking cattle through the country, and it 
was unoccupied when they arrived. Night was coming on, 
and they decided to spend it there. Miss Carter insisted on 
sleeping in the wagon. Nelson said he would sleep on the 
ground under the wagon, and Miss Colby and Miss Grease 
made themselves as comfortable as possible on two cots in 
the shack. Then came some herders. They politely of- 
fered to sleep outside and it seemed, for a while, as though 
everyone was settled for the night. But a heavy thunder- 
storm broke over the little camp. Everyone hurried into 
the shack. The windows were cracked and there was only 
one little kerosene lamp. While the storm raged outside 
and the lightning flashed, the herders tried to cheer the 
party with a little sociability, which irritated Miss Carter. 
They were kindly men, and in the morning they milked some 
cows and brought the milk to the women. Although Miss 
Carter would not touch the fresh, warm milk, the others 
found it somewhat refreshing. 

As soon as possible the missionaries started on their way, 
but the trail was muddy and the trees were dripping from 
the recent rain. At last they reached the shack of a white 
man named Frost. He was away, but his wife and boy 
were there and with true frontier hospitality she gave the 
visitors a breakfast of salt pork, bread, and coffee. 

After this repast the travelers started on a road that they 
thought would take them to Leech Lake, but one night it 
became evident that they were lost. The situation became 
worse when Miss Grease gave up. She was elderly and 
stout, and the hardships of the journey were too great for 
her. Her only request was that she be left there to die. 
The others did not know how serious her condition might 
be, as she was wholly unaccustomed to such experiences. 
But Deaconess Carter, ever efficient, exclaimed, ‘“ Non- 
sense! Nelson will make a fire so that we can find our way 
back. Nelson and I will go on foot and find the right road, 
while Miss Colby stays with you.”” Someone asked, “‘ What 
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if the horses stray away?” Miss Carter replied, “ No. 
They’ll stay near people.” 

Dusk was coming on when Miss Carter and Nelson went 
away, and it seemed to Miss Colby that they were gone a 
long time. ‘They returned, however, with the good news 
that they had found the agency. They came back in a 
wagon provided there by Dr. James R. Walker, and were 
guided by the light of the fire that Miss Colby had kept 
burning. Miss Carter had talked with the agent, who said 
they might use the schoolhouse, so the missionary journey 
was resumed. ‘They left the wagon with Miss Colby’s fur- 
niture which, she said, consisted mostly of packing boxes. 
The government teamster drove his wagon, the women rode 
on the high seats, and Nelson sat in the back of the wagon, 
leading his own team. 

Arrived at the agency, they went to the government 
boarding school, which was closed for the summer. ‘There 
they found beds and blankets, but no food. Early the next 
morning Miss Carter started out and found a “ hotel”’ kept 
by an Indian woman and her white husband. It was he who 
fried the pancakes and brought them from the stove in his 
hands. Miss Colby pointed to a strange substance on a 
plate and asked, ‘What is that?” Miss Carter replied 
briefly, “Butter.” Miss Colby said, “It was as full of 
flies as a plumcake of plums.” There were two downstairs 
rooms in the house. One was the kitchen and they ate in 
the other room. After breakfast Miss Carter went to the 
store and got some food for her party. 

A house had been provided for an Indian clergyman, but 
he had been transferred and it was vacant. The Reverend 
Joseph A. Gilfillan, an Episcopal missionary at White Earth, 
had paid for this house from his private means and he 
placed it at Miss Colby’s disposal. The agent sent a team 
for her “ furniture,” and when it arrived her companions 
helped her in getting settled. There were some Indians 
who had been to government schools and could speak Eng- 
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lish, and Miss Colby had been at White Earth a year, so 
she was somewhat familiar with the Ojibway language. 
After two days, Miss Carter, Miss Grease, and Nelson went 
away and Miss Colby began a missionary service at Leech 
Lake that continued until her retirement. During the latter 
portion of that time she served under the United Thank 
Offering, a fund given by the women of the Episcopal church. 

Miss Colby introduced lace work among the Chippewa at 
Leech Lake. This was a great help to the Indian women, 
for they were paid in cash, and could earn as much or as 
little as they desired. Miss Colby prepared every piece of 
work, taught the women to do it and to keep it clean, and 
when it was finished, she sent it to New York, where it was 
sold. Her house had two rooms downstairs and an attic. 
The front room was the mission room, where the women 
did their work, if they did not wish to take it home. Mr. 
Gilfillan provided a large stove for this room. The pipe 
went up through the attic, where Miss Colby slept. One 
must live in the North to know the cold of midwinter, es- 
pecially in a room heated only by a stovepipe. During the 
first snowstorm of the winter, Miss Colby woke early in the 
morning and put out her arm toward the packing box that 
was her bedside table. Soft and cold the snow lay upon 
that little “table.” She tried to light her lamp, but the 
chimney was full of snow. The matches were wet, and the 
floor was carpeted with snow. Down the ladder she must 
climb for matches, before she could begin another mission- 
ary day. 

In the years that followed Miss Colby taught the little 
Indians in the Sunday school, cared for the sick by day and 
night, and read a simple service for the dead. She saw the 
Chippewa advance in the religion of the white man, in their 
long journey from the primitive religion of their fore- 
fathers. All this followed after her first journey, through 
the wilderness from White Earth. 

FRANCES DENSMORE 
Rep Winc, MINNESOTA 
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FAMILY PAPERS AND THE WESTWARD MOVEMENT 


A COLLECTION OF old family letters is like a jig-saw puzzle. 
By piecing together bits of information from this letter and 
that, with a few clues from other records, one gets an inter- 
esting picture of family relationships and family activities. 
Take, for instance, the Humphrey family papers that have 
recently been filed with the Minnesota Historical Society. 
The collection was acquired by Mr. Jerome Baer of St. 
Paul, who, after noting that some of them were written 
from frontier Minnesota, offered them to the historical so- 
ciety. Like the pieces of a puzzle, these letters reveal the 
story of the Humphreys’ migration to the West and their 
experiences in a new region. 

The earlier letters, dating from the 1830's, are addressed 
to a Mr. Marcus Humphrey at Hudson, Ohio. Letters of 
the 1860’s are addressed to a Mrs. N. M. Humphrey at 
Taylor’s Falls, Minnesota. ‘To determine whether Marcus 
and N. M. were one and the same person, the historian 
turns to the ponderous genealogy of the Humphrey family. 
There he finds Noah Marcus Humphrey, who was born in 
Connecticut, removed to Ohio in 1833, and in 1859 was 
married for a second time, to Elizabeth Allen Young, a 
widow. 

On February 14, 1835, Stephen Humphrey wrote from 
Goshen, Connecticut, to his brother Marcus in Ohio: “ O that 
we were settled in the Western Country on some pleasant 
farm; your last letter has given us all quite the Ohio fever.” 
Stephen next heard that business was good in Illinois. He 
decided to go to Schuyler County, Illinois, and to move 
his household goods with his own team and covered wagon. 
He wanted Marcus to go along, and tried to persuade him 
by saying, ‘‘I think you will do better to get in to some new 
place and get in the business and grow up with the place.” 

But Stephen and his family went to Illinois alone and 
eventually removed to Wisconsin. Marcus’ daughter Laura 
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(by his first wife) visited her Uncle Stephen at Beloit, 
Wisconsin, and wrote from there on August 3, 1862. She 
said that she expected to hear every day that her father and 
stepmother had started for Wisconsin. From the letter it 
appears that Marcus was planning to settle in Minnesota, 
and Laura hoped her father would take her along. 

On October 6, 1862, Laura wrote from St. Paul to her 
stepmother, then living at Taylor’s Falls, and inquired, 
““How are the Indians up there?”” Mrs. Humphrey's 
mother was also worried about the Indians, for she wrote 
from Whitewater, Wisconsin, on November 24, 1862: 
“The Indian troubles commenced so soon after you was 
here I hardly thought you would go to Minesota this fall 
. . « but I hope you will escape all peril from the Indians 
which I believe you will as all apprehensions on that score 
are I believe at an end.” 

Mrs. Humphrey was homesick in her new and strange 
surroundings at Taylor’s Falls; but she had a unique cure 
for her ailment. A friend in Beloit congratulated her upon 
receiving consolation from watching logs float down the St. 
Croix River and wondering about their future destiny. The 
friend was the wife of a man at Taylor’s Falls and she had 
heard that the prospect for the logs was rather poor. She 
remarks, “I think the whole company must be rather blue 
now adays. I think this will cure them of the prevaling 
log fever.” 

To complete the picture of the Humphreys in Minnesota, 
the historian can add a bit of information from the manu- 
script census records. The population schedules of the 
Minnesota state census of 1865 for Taylor’s Falls list N. 
M. Humphrey; his wife, Elizabeth; his daughter, Laura; 
and Frank Young, Elizabeth’s son by her first marriage, 
who is mentioned frequently in the letters. But who were 
these other Humphreys who are also listed as living in 
Taylor’s Falls —Silas, Mary J., and Evy M.? The gene- 
alogy reveals that Silas was a nephew of Marcus. Silas’ 








father removed from Connecticut to Richfield, Ohio, in 
1836, and Silas continued the trek westward by settling in 
Minnesota, probably at the same time as his uncle. 

By 1870 still another family had been added to the 
Humphreys in Minnesota, according to the federal census 
of that year. Also living at Taylor’s Falls were Mark, 
his wife, Helena, and his son, Silas W. Mark is readily 
identified as the son of the elder Marcus. The reason why 
he did not come to Minnesota earlier is found in the let- 
ters—he was serving in the Civil War. His sister Laura 
was anxious to get news from him after his regiment had 
been in a battle. According to one of her letters, the news- 
papers reported 138 men missing, and she was afraid that 
Mark had been taken prisoner. 

The letters contain other references to the Civil War, 
and also to various diseases that were prevalent among 
children and adults. Light is thrown on N. M. Hum- 
phrey’s career as a man of prominence in Ohio before his 
removal to Minnesota. After settling in Taylor’s Falls, 
he was postmaster for many years, and he was elected pro- 
bate judge of Chisago County in 1875. 

GERTRUDE W. ACKERMANN 


MINNESOTA HisToRICAL SOCIETY 
St. PAuL 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


America in Midpassage (The Rise of American Civilization, vol. 3). 
By Cuarues A. Bearp and Mary R. Bearp. (New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1939. 977 p. $3.50.) 


This highly-prized book was obviously written for the complacent 
elements in the American population —if there are any left. Per- 
haps it would be more accurate to say that the book is pointed to the 
American who believes that the depression will vanish the morning 
after a Republican president and Congress are elected. However, nine 
hundred and forty-nine pages of marching sentences will probably not 
shake his faith, which is the substance of things hoped for and the evi- 
dence of things not seen. He will not understand that the normalcy 
he voted for in 1920 and 1924 and 1928 did not exist and that in the 
paradise presided over by Harding and Coolidge the serpent of high 
finance, corruption, bribery, ineptitude, dishonest newspapers, and in- 
ternational and industrial anarchy had spoken. 

In three opening paragraphs the authors summarize the point of 
view of those who voted for Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover — the 
trinity of prosperity —in language that gives warning that they pro- 
pose to demolish the fairyland of the “ Lords of Creation” —a desig- 
nation for the apostles who cried out against “ selling America short.” 
Their estimate of Hoover is quite different from that of Harding and 
of Coolidge, even though the “broad frame of political philosophy 
within which President Hoover confined his operations of thought and 
action in official affairs did not differ essentially from that of his pred- 
ecessors.” In other words, “he broke from precedents and made 
precedents in the discharge of his duties as Chief Executive.” 

Thus far the reviewer may have given the impression that the book 
is an indictment of the Republican party. On the contrary, it is a 
sober marshaling of events that crowd through ten years — events 
that in themselves constitute a formidable indictment of blind leaders 
of the blind. 

After an effective survey of politics and legislation from 1928 through 
the Hoover administration, the stock market crashes in the second 
chapter. By quoting from statements made to investigating commit- 
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tees, the authors pile up evidence that proves clearly that the wizards 
of high finance were as ignorant as schoolboys of conditions and events 
abroad, where millions of dollars were poured. Evasive answers and 
sweeping generalizations were easily punctured by a direct question 
or two. The “Lords of Creation” are convicted out of their own 
mouths. University professors were paid to go on the air to boost 
stocks; and “ good friends” were permitted to buy dubious stocks be- 
low the market price to enable them to unload them on the gullible 
public. Newspapers betrayed their readers by publishing false infor- 
mation; and “canceled checks issued to writers for their labors in 
behalf of balloon ascensions showed that reporters on the papers repre- 
senting the Cream of Respectability had so stooped to serve private 
interests.” 

After the election of 1932, the authors set the stage for Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, the scenery being the ruthless exposure of the House of 
Morgan, Father Coughlin, Huey Long, Dr. Townsend, Japanese ag- 
gression, and the rise of Hitler. The excoriators of the New Deal 
will probably agree with one sentence in the book: “‘ Never before had 
Congress in the course of two years enacted legislation running so 
widely and deeply into American economy.” Behind each statute of 
the New Deal the authors see a long series of agitations, numerous 
changes in the thought and economy of American society, and perti- 
nent enactments. 

A judicious chapter on the decisions of the Supreme Court prepares 
the reader for the drama of the proposed reform of the court and the 
appointment of Hugo Black. “‘ Everyone acquainted with backstairs 
politics in Washington knew that, if affiliations with the Klan were 
to be thoroughly aired, a number of Senators might actually blush,” 
is the brutal comment of the authors. Equally brutal —and equally 
true —is the comment on Black’s announcement that he preferred to 
make his statement to the public over the radio, instead of incurring 
the perils of editorial emphasis or distortion —a wise decision that 
did not increase the justice’s popularity with the newspapers. 

The characterization of John L. Lewis does not exactly square with 
that of the newspapers: “ Certainly, with any Lord of Creation, Lewis 
could hold his own, when holding his own was an affair of knowledge, 
skill in argument, and tenacity of will.” 

The presentation of the moving pictures and the radio as propa- 
ganda agencies — the bondage to social, religious, and commercial in- 
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terests — may well cause responsible citizens to ponder. The same 
pessimism rises up after one reads the paragraphs relating to the press. 
It is safe to say that before writing this sentence in a concluding para- 
graph the authors consulted sources other than the newspapers, the 
radio, and the literature sponsored by the Liberty League: “It was 
well within the circle of factual description to say that in his numerous 
discourses Franklin D. Roosevelt discussed the basic human and eco- 
nomic problems of American society with a courage and range dis- 
played by no predecessor in his office. .. . And in doing this he 
carried on the tradition of humanistic democracy which from colonial 
times had been a powerful dynamic in the whole movement of Ameri- 
can civilization and culture — economic, political, literary, scientific, 
and artistic.” 

It is well for the country that there are historians like the Beards 
who can see through the fog of contemporary events and have the 
ability and the courage to record what they see. The verdict of his- 
tory is worth playing for —so long as there are historians like Charles 
and Mary Beard. 

Georce M. STEPHENSON 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Canadian-A merican Relations, 1849-1874. By Lester Burret 
Suippee, University of Minnesota. (New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1939. xi, 514 p. Maps. $3.00.) 


To the series of Canadian and American studies issued under the 
auspices of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace and 
numbering already a dozen scholarly volumes, Professor Shippee has 
made a notable contribution. This volume is the first in the histori- 
cal section of the series and its sets a high standard. The general 
aim is to provide a much needed reorientation for both writers and 
readers of American and Canadian history, a treatment less narrowly 
national and more broadly continental. A more specific aim is to 
clarify one of the greatest decisions of the last century affecting North 
America — the decision that Canada and the United States should not 
merge but pursue separate although friendly ways. 

In Anglo-Canadian-American history, the quarter century from 
1849 to 1874 liquidated several thorny differences. At the outset the 
prospects of the British North American provinces were depressing. 
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Responsible government had not yet demonstrated its fine possibilities. 
England’s repeal of the Corn Laws had swept away colonial prefer- 
ences and with them the provinces’ prosperity. A disgruntled and in- 
fluential minority in Montreal called loudly for annexation to the 
United States. 

Under the spell of ‘ Manifest destiny,” Americans considered the 
annexation of British North America to be inevitable. Rather bla- 
tantly and belligerently they pressed the issue. Indeed Englishmen in 
high places asserted they would interpose no barrier. Reciprocity be- 
tween the United States and the provinces from 1854 to 1866 was 
regarded by many Americans as a prelude to annexation, and its 
abrupt abrogation was intended to leave no alternative. But there 
was an alternative, the need for which the international asperities of 
the Civil War had clearly shown. In 1867 the Dominion of Canada 
was formed by the confederation of four provinces; Canada took over 
the Hudson’s Bay territories; and by 1873 the young dominion, then 
comprising seven provinces, stretched from sea to sea. Annexation 
thereby suffered a critical but not yet fatal wound. “The United 
States,” concludes Dr. Shippee, “had been the most potent factor in 
creating a nation which had no desire to link its political future with 
theirs.” 

Difficult diplomatic questions awaited Grant’s administration. Some 
of these affected Great Britain and some Canada — Alabama claims, 
Northeast fisheries, use of the St. Lawrence, San Juan boundary, and 
possibly Fenian claims. Secretary Fish, like Seward before him, 
hoped to have all these disputes settled by inducing Great Britain to 
withdraw from the continent. But withdraw John Bull would not 
while his Canadian sons remained loyal. Fish decided to change his 
front. The diplomatic tempo immediately quickened. In short the 
Treaty of Washington in 1871 provided amicable means of settle- 
ment, and a new era in Anglo-Canadian-American relations opened. 

The opinions of the American West are occasionally mentioned. 
The West valued use of the St. Lawrence water route as an alterna- 
tive to the more expensive rail haul on American roads. It favored 
annexation to secure American control of that route and opposed in 
general the abrogation of reciprocity lest Canada close the waterway 
to American vessels. Senators Henry M. Rice and Alexander Ram- 
sey of Minnesota in turn defended reciprocity. The acquisition of 
the Red River country, then in partial economic dependence on Min- 
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nesota, was much desired. James W. Taylor of St. Paul drew a bill 
for the admission to the Union of the British provinces, and an east- 
ern congressman abortively introduced it. In 1868 Senator Ramsey 
moved resolutions calling for a return to reciprocity and the purchase 
of Rupert’s Land. But Canadian confederation deflated expansionist 
hopes. 

In his objective and lucid treatment of a difficult period the author 
has placed readers, both American and Canadian, in his debt. The 
book presents a wealth of contemporary comment and it should be 
required reading for those who may still doubt the wisdom of a 
“Good Neighbor” policy. An appendix gives pertinent articles from 
the Treaty of Washington. A political map of British North America 
and the northern United States, 1846-1890, is one of the most satis- 
factory this reviewer has observed. 

CLARENCE W. RIFE 


HAMLINE UNIVERSITY 
St. PauL, MINNESOTA 














MINNESOTA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
NOTES 


Miss HELEN CLAPESATTLE (“‘ Health and Medicine in Rochester, 
1855-70”’) is assistant editor on the staff of the University of Min- 
nesota Press. For the past year she has been engaged in research on 
the history of the Mayo Clinic at Rochester. Dr. Grace Lee Nute 
(“‘ The Lindbergh Colony”), curator of manuscripts for the Minne- 
sota Historical Society, obtained the material relating to this Min- 
nesota Swedish colony of the 1860’s while she was in Sweden in the 
summer of 1938. She is the author of a book on The Voyageur and 
of numerous articles and special studies. Mr. Willoughby M. Bab- 
cock (“Louis Provengalle, Fur Trader’) is curator of the society’s 
museum. He has published many articles, dealing particularly with 
the Indians of the Northwest, in this and other magazines. Mr. 
Winfred A. Harbison (“ President Lincoln and the Faribault Fire- 
eater”) is assistant professor of American history in Wayne Univer- 
sity at Detroit, Michigan. Dr. Arthur J. Larsen and Miss Bertha 
L. Heilbron (‘Theodore C. Blegen and the Minnesota Historical 
Society”) are, respectively, acting superintendent of the society and 
assistant editor of this magazine. Miss Frances Densmore (“A Min- 
nesota Missionary Journey of 1893”) is a well-known authority on 
the music of the American Indians. For many years she has con- 
ducted special researches on this subject for the United States Bureau 
of American Ethnology and the Smithsonian Institution. Among her 
books is a general study of the American Indians and Their Music 
(1936). Miss Gertrude W. Ackermann (“Family Papers and the 
Westward Movement’’) is assistant curator of manuscripts on the 
staff of the society. Book reviews have been contributed to this issue 
by Dr. George M. Stephenson, professor of history in the University 
of Minnesota; and Professor Clarence W. Rife, head of the history 
department in Hamline University. 


Dr. Arthur J. Larsen of St. Paul, head of the society’s newspaper 
department for the past ten years, was named acting superintendent 
upon Dr. Blegen’s resignation on August 1. The degree of doctor of 
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philosophy was conferred upon Dr. Larsen by the University of 
Minnesota in 1938. He is the author of a monograph on the history 
of the Minnesota road system and of numerous historical articles, and 
he edited the volume of letters of Jane Grey Swisshelm which the 
society published in 1934 as volume 2 of its Narratives and Docu- 
ments series. As the head of the newspaper department, he has 
directed the compilation of a comprehensive bibliography and inven- 
tory of files of Minnesota newspapers. 


The ninetieth anniversary of the incorporation of the Minnesota 
Historical Society by the first territorial legislature on October 20, 
1849, will be marked by a special program to be presented in the 
Historical Building following a meeting of the executive council on 


October 20. 


The third volume of the Narratives and Documents series will be 
distributed to members of the society early in the fall. It contains 
the Minnesota Farmers’ Diaries kept by William R. Brown near 
Newport in 1845 and 1846 and by Mitchell Y. Jackson at Lakeland 
near Lake St. Croix from 1852 to 1863. The diaries have been 
edited for publication by Dr. Rodney C. Loehr of the department of 
history in the University of Minnesota, who has supplied an intro- 
duction for the volume. 


Professor Tremaine McDowell’s essay on “ Regionalism in Ameri- 
can Literature,” which appeared in the June issue of this magazine, 
is discussed by James Gray in his column of the St. Paul Dispatch 
for June 22. “ The accent of Minnesota is different from the accent 
of Maine and both accents are different from that of New Mexico,” 
writes Mr. Gray. “ There must be regionalism in the fiction of 
America if there is to be truth.” 


The Minnesota Historical Society is the subject of a special article 
in the Christian Science Monitor for May 1, which devotes three 
pages to St. Paul, its institutions, and its industries. Of historical 
interest are a review of the career of Nathaniel P. Langford, an ac- 
count of the Sibley House at Mendota, and an article on the origin 
and growth of the Schubert Club. 


The account of the museum of the Brown County Historical So- 
ciety that appeared in the issue of this magazine for March (see ante, 
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p. 92-95) is reprinted in the New Ulm Daily Journal for April 5. 
It is described as a “ glowing tribute” to Mr. Fred W. Johnson, presi- 
dent of the society and curator of the museum. 


A total of 342 classes with more than nine thousand teachers and 
students visited the society’s museum during the first six months of 
1939. School group attendance for the second quarter of the year, 
when 250 of these classes went through the Historical Building, broke 
all previous records for a period of three months. 


Miss Nute is the author of an article on the “ Use of Micropho- 
tography at the Minnesota Historical Society” which appears in the 
June issue of the Journal of Documentary Reproduction. Both the 
progress made by the society since its first use of filmslides in 1933 
and the possibilities for the future use of microphotography are dis- 
cussed. 


The following sixteen annual members joined the society during 
the three months from April 1 to June 30: the Reverend L. R. Cooper 
of Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin; Charles A. Dorival of Caledonia; 
Judge William M. Ericson of Red Wing; James F. Fahey of Grace- 
ville; Judge Vernon Gates of Rochester; N. C. Gault of St. Peter; 
Clements C. Hanson of Barnum; Mrs. Frank B. Kellogg of St. Paul; 
James M. Lenihan of Lakeville; Ruth Clark Longfellow of Elk 
River; Paul A. Lundgren of Thief River Falls; H. J. McCall of 
St. Paul; Alden E. Miller of Minneapolis ; Martin O’Brien of Crooks- 
ton; Karl F. Thurn of Detroit Lakes; and Dr. Alfred L. Vadheim 
of Tyler. 


The public libraries of North St. Paul and St. James and the public 


schools of Preston have subscribed to the publications of the society. 


In the second quarter of 1939 the society lost the following active 
members by death: George M. Palmer of Mankato, April 18; James 
H. Bell, Sr., of St. Paul, April 22; Mrs. Goode King Feldhauser of 
St. Paul, April 30; Orlando Simons of Glencoe, May 4; Harold E. 
Wade of Fairmont, May 11; James B. Hewitt of St. Paul, May 24; 
Dr. Charles H. Mayo of Rochester, May 26; George P. Metcalf 
of Concord, Massachusetts, June 10; and Dr. Eugene S. Strout of 
Minneapolis, June 25. 
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The superintendent attended a meeting of the advisory board of 
the American Council of Learned Societies in Washington on April 


15. 


Mr. Babcock attended a meeting of the Upper Mississippi Valley 
Ethno-history Committee at Chicago on June 3, at which some fifteen 
representatives of historical and anthropological organizations of the 
Northwest were present. They drew up plans for a co-operative 
project that would make available in some central depository micro- 
film copies of materials relating to the American Indians now to be 
found in various libraries throughout the Northwest. Students from 
the University of Chicago and the University of Michigan have been 
engaged in photographing documents. These films, with copies and 
calendars of many other collections, probably will be placed in the 
Newberry Library of Chicago. 


Tours of the Historical Building were made by members of the 
Cosmopolitan Club of the University of Minnesota on April 22 and 
the Ampersand Club on April 27, and by students enrolled in the 
university library school on May 17. In each case the superintendent 
presented a short talk on the society and its activities. Special ex- 
hibits of interesting manuscripts, pictures, and rare books from the 
society’s collections were placed on display for the meeting of the 
Ampersand Club. 


Papers by Dr. Blegen and Dr. Nute were read before the 1939 
meeting of the American Historical Association, which was held in 
San Francisco from June 19 to 23. The former’s paper, on “ The 
Problem of Local History,” was read in his absence by Dr. Herbert 
A. Kellar of Chicago; Miss Nute’s “Suggestions for a Code for 
Cataloguing Historical Manuscript Collections” were presented by 
Miss Ackermann. Attending the meeting, in addition to Miss Ack- 
ermann, were two members of the library staff, Miss Krausnick and 
Miss Fawcett. 


Dr. Blegen presented an address on the “ Ballads and Songs of the 
Immigrant and the Pioneer”’ before the annual meeting of the Illinois 
State Historical Society at Springfield on May 12; he discussed the 
national project for “‘ Preserving the President’s Papers” before the 
Minnesota committee for the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library in St. 
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Paul on May 5 and over radio station WMIN on May 19; he spoke 
on “Community Treasures ” at a meeting of the Rice County Historical 
Society in Northfield on May 15; and he addressed the summer meet- 
ing of the Otter Tail County Historical Society, which was held at 
Balmoral on June 25, taking as his subject “A Grist Mill and Com- 
munity Memory.” A paper presented at the Frontenac session of the 
state historical convention of 1939 on June 17 is noted elsewhere in 
this magazine (see ante, p. 308). He was interviewed on the Na- 
tional Archives over radio station WLB on May 10, and he presented 
a greeting to Crown Prince Olav and Crown Princess Martha of 
Norway at the state fairgrounds on the occasion of their visit to the 
Twin Cities on June 11. Mr. Babcock spoke on “ Historic Spots in 
Minnesota” before the Minneapolis chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution on April 15; on “Community Memory ” at the 
organization meeting of the Dakota County Historical and Archaeo- 
logical Society at South St. Paul on June 13; and on “ Life in Old 
Nininger” before the Donnelly Memorial Association at Nininger 


on June 25. 
ACCESSIONS 


About seven hundred sheets of letters and documents from the Lord 
Strathcona Papers in the General Register House at Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, have been copied on filmslides for the society. Most of these 
manuscripts were written by members of the Northwest Company be- 
tween 1790 and 1815, and all relate to the fur trade of the upper 
Northwest. William Grant writes to Simon McTavish on October 
17, 1792, and on May 2, 1793, about marketing the furs of the upper 
Mississippi and the Illinois countries by way of New Orleans. There 
is information on Daniel Robertson in a letter of March 15, 1798. 
John Gregory’s letter of October 24, 1791, relates to a vessel, the 
“Athabasca,” on Lake Superior, to the building of another vessel the 
ensuing year, to Sir Alexander Mackenzie, to Rainy Lake, and to 
Grand Portage. On December 6, 1791, John Frobisher writes of 
his fear that the Americans may get all the Mississippi fur trade; and 
on January 7, 1792, he tells about the bloody defeat of the Americans 
by Indians in the Ohio country: “tho’ its a Cruel Business, but of 
their own seeking, its a lucky circumstance for this Country & par- 
ticularly the Detroit & Mississippi Trade.” Alexander Henry writes 
on December 21, 1792, about the Canton trade. In a letter of June 
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19, 1794, Joseph Frobisher predicts war with the United States. The 
Fond du Lac trade is discussed by James Hallowell in a letter of June 
19, 1794; and sailing vessels and carriage of provisions to Grand 
Portage are described in one of June 26 of the same year. On July 
23, 1794, John Macdonald left Grand Portage and by July 24 was 
writing from L’Orignal Portage about the countryside and his ex- 
periences in it. Angus Shaw dates a letter of July 25, 1794, from 
Grand Portage; Duncan McGillivray writes the next day, and Simon 
Fraser on July 29, all from the same place. John Jacob Astor’s con- 
nections with the Northwest Company are mentioned in a letter of 
May 22, 1795. The films obtained by the society were copied from 
a set made from the original manuscripts for Mr. Burt B. Barker of 
Portland, Oregon. 


Some seventy letters and reports of the Reverend Georges A. Bel- 
court, a Catholic missionary to the Indians at Pembina and other 
places in the valleys of the Red and Assiniboine rivers, have been 
copied for the society from originals in the possession of the Catholic 
Seminary in Quebec. They cover the years from 1832 to 1857, and 
all are written in French. Among the subjects touched upon are 
Indians, half-breeds, missions on Rainy Lake and the Winnipeg River, 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, rival missions of the Protestant church, 
buffalo hunts, Sioux-Chippewa warfare, and trips to St. Paul and 
St. Louis. 


Several letters written from Minnesota by the Reverend Henry 
M. Nichols, whose experiences in the frontier commonwealth were de- 
scribed in articles published in this magazine for June and September, 
1938, have been copied for the society from files in the Forbes Library 
at Northampton, Massachusetts, of the Northampton Courier and its 
successor, the Hampshire Gazette. About eighty items of Minnesota 
interest have been copied from these files, which cover the period 


from 1852 to 1860. 


Seven volumes and about a thousand documents relating to Fort 
Ridgely in the period between 1853 and 1867 have been photographed 
for the society from the files of the United States war department. 
Included are letter books kept at the fort; copies of official orders, 
chiefly court-martials and details for particular duty; proceedings of 
the post council of administration, which examined the accounts of the 
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treasurer and fixed the prices of goods sold by the sutler ; consolidated 
morning report books; and proceedings of the board of survey, which 
examined camp and garrison equipage. Among the miscellaneous 
documents are letters by Major Samuel Woods, reporting his arrival 
at the fort in August, 1853, and discussing the proposed establishment 
of a mail line and a post office and the appropriation for the fort build- 
ings; and letters from Governor Willis A. Gorman, Indian Agent 
R. G. Murphy, and Henry H. Sibley, in which they discuss the liquor 
traffic among the Indians, the attendance of soldiers at the annuity 
payments to the Indians, and Indian uprisings. 


Diaries kept by Edwin A. C. Hatch in 1856, when he was agent 
for the Blackfoot at Fort Benton, and in 1863, when he led an in- 
dependent battalion against the Sioux, have been presented by his 
grandson, Mr. E. C. Reichert of Robbinsdale. Such well-known fron- 
tiersmen as James Bridger and Alexander Culbertson figure in the ear- 
lier diary. Mr. Reichert’s gift includes some twenty letters that Hatch 
wrote to his wife. In them may be found accounts of a trip from St. 
Paul to Stillwater, where the writer expected to stake out a claim in 
1854, of the Sioux attack on Fort Ridgely in 1862, and of the capture 
of Little Six and other Indians. 


Transcripts and calendar cards of Minnesota items in eastern news- 
papers recently received have been derived mainly from the Springfield 
[Massachusetts] Weekly Republican, Moore’s Rural New Yorker, 
and the Woman’s Journal, for the fifties, sixties, and early seventies 
of the last century. Many articles on Sibley’s punitive expedition 
against the Sioux in 1863 give fascinating details about camp life, 
scenery in the West, scouts like Pierre Bottineau, and the life and 
tragic death of the young English volunteer, Lieutenant Frederick 
J. H. Beaver. Edmonia Lewis, the Negro sculptress from Minnesota, 
is given considerable attention. Other articles relating to women’s 
part in building Minnesota deal with Jane Grey Swisshelm, the femi- 
nist movement in Minnesota, and the campaign for woman suffrage 
in the state. A fine ghost story centers about the Winslow House 
in St. Anthony in 1868. Norwegians in Minnesota who used “ ice 
skates” call for an article. The Strafford Western Emigration Com- 
pany of Lowell, Massachusetts, which settled Zumbrota in 1856, is 
given some space. The Indian mission at Red Lake is well described 
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in an article of 1873. Logging methods used in Minnesota pineries, 
immigration and railroad advance in the state, the grasshopper plagues 
of the fifties, sixties, and seventies, and the growing of apples and 
other fruits for the Chicago market in 1857 are other topics that 
receive consideration. Articles giving Minnesota’s special culinary 
achievements are entitled “‘ Minnesota Peach Pie,” “‘ Minnesota Bean 
Fritters,” and ‘Minnesota Bean Soup.” The Indian missionary 
Enmegahbowh’s humorous description of hoop skirts just before the 
Civil War should convince the most ardent critic of women’s hats in 
1939 that modern woman is only following in the footsteps of her 
forebears in wearing outlandish clothing. 


A volume of records of Chanhassen Township in Hennepin County, 
containing minutes of meetings of the town board and of annual town 
meetings and treasurer’s records for the period between 1858 and 
1872, has been photographed from the original in the possession of the 
present town clerk, Mr. H. H. Aspden. The township was largely 
settled by persons who migrated from Northampton, Massachusetts. 
George M. Powers, one of the early settlers, was town clerk from 


May, 1858, until April, 1866. 


The constitution and minutes of meetings in 1860-61 of the Hen- 
nepin County Antislavery Society have been photographed from the 
original record book in the possession of Mrs. Peter S. Burghart of 
Excelsior. The society appointed a committee to visit the state legis- 
lature and urge the passage of a stringent personal liberty bill and the 
amendment of the state constitution, in order to provide for equal 
male suffrage. Mrs. Jane Grey Swisshelm addressed the society on 
one occasion. Following the minutes in the volume are copies of sev- 
eral family letters, including one written by Mortimer Robinson from 
Minneapolis on September 15, 1859. The author, a young lad, had 
recently joined a troupe of singers who called themselves the “ Min- 
nehaha Warblers” and who were planning to travel up the Missis- 
sippi to give concerts. Robinson later enlisted as a drummer boy with 
the First Minnesota Volunteer Infantry. A brief diary that he kept 
in 1864, after re-enlisting with the Sixth Minnesota, was interrupted 
by his death from typhoid fever. This also has been photographed 
from the original in the possession of Mrs. Burghart. 
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Vivid descriptions of the Sioux massacre of 1862 and of the subse- 
quent punitive expeditions against the Indians under Henry H. Sibley 
and Alfred Sully are contained in some forty letters written between 
1862 and 1865 by Major Robert N. McLaren to his wife and re- 
cently photographed for the society from the originals in the posses- 
sion of his granddaughter, Mrs. Will O. Washburn of St. Paul. 
The letters form an interesting supplement to the McLaren Papers 
in the possession of the society (see ante, 5:63). 


Seven letters written from Chaska between 1866 and 1868, extracts 
from the minutes of the governing board of the Moravian church, 
and items from a church periodical, The Moravian, all in the archives 
of the Moravian College and Theological Seminary at Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, have been copied for the society. All relate to the story 
of a Moravian academy that was established at Chaska in 1864 and 
closed in 1869. 


A large mass of records of the recently disbanded St. Paul Fire 
Insurance Patrol, covering the period between 1895 and 1938, has 
been presented by the organization through the courtesy of Mr. John 
Townsend of St. Paul. The patrol was supported by various St. 
Paul insurance companies to report on all fires. Its records give the 
name of the property owner, cause of the fire, extent of damage, and 
insurance coverage. Among the papers also are daily records of the 
station where alarms were received, payrolls, and time books of 
the firemen. Included in the gift are rubber coats, helmets, tools, pres- 
tolite and electric lanterns, and other pieces of fire-fighting equipment 
used by members of the patrol. 


A volume of minutes of meetings of the Inglenook Reading Club 
of St. Paul in the period between 1905 and 1909 has been presented 
by Mrs. Charles J. Resler of St. Paul. Accompanying the volume 
are copies of the constitution and bylaws of the organization, and 
printed yearbooks from 1906 to 1938. 


Twenty-four volumes of records of the Oakdale Avenue Com- 
munity Church of St. Paul for the period mainly between 1914 and 
1938 have been presented by the church. Included are financial rec- 
ords, minutes of meetings of the board, and data on the golden anni- 
versary of the church in 1938. The church was originally supported 
by the Minnesota Baptist Convention. 
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About fifty letters of appreciation of Charles §. Schurman’s work 
as editor of the West St. Paul Times for fifty years are among a small 
collection of his papers, presented by his widow, a resident of Oakland, 
California. The letters were written in 1934, when a testimonial 
dinner was given in his honor by the Riverview Civic Club. The col- 
lection also includes newspaper clippings and pictures relating to 
Schurman’s trip to Europe in 1911. 


A copy of a mimeographed biography, “ The Story of Father’s Life 
(Rev. N. E. Bée)” by A. Sophie Bée, has been presented in the lat- 
ter’s memory by her sister, Mrs. Alfred M. Sattre of Moorhead. 
The narrative was prepared by Miss Bée in 1929 from material dic- 
tated by her father in his seventy-eighth year (167 p.). She presents 
accounts of Bée’s immigration from Norway, of his Civil War 
service, of his experiences as a pioneer Norwegian Lutheran minister 
in Kansas, Michigan, Illinois, lowa, and Wisconsin, and of the de- 
clining years of his life, which were spent in St. Paul. 


A wealth of material relating to Catholic colonization in Minne- 
sota is to be found in a rare little book entitled Six Seasons on Our 
Prairies and Six Weeks in Our Rockies by Thomas J. Jenkins ( Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, 1884), a copy of which has recently been added to 
the society’s collections. ‘The author was a priest residing in Ken- 
tucky who went west for “sightseeing and health-seeking, as well as 
on business intent.” He undertook to obtain “ personal knowledge of 
prairie farming, by ‘doing’ the Northwestern Catholic Colonies — 
with possible and probable choice of new homes for some families who 
were wearing out both patience and good Irish and American muscle 
on Middle-Kentucky farms.” Although Father Jenkins went as far 
west as the Rockies and visited settlements in lowa, Dakota, and 
Nebraska, he spent the greater part of two summers in the Catholic 
colonies of Minnesota, especially in Avoca. A diary that he kept 
during the summer of 1883 is published in this volume. 


Files of the Backbone of Minneapolis beginning with the first num- 
ber issued in January, 1897, and extending to April, 1906, and of its 
successors, the Public Weal and the Northwest Patriot, covering the 
period from 1906 to 1911, are included in a large and important col- 
lection of temperance newspapers and periodicals recently presented 
by Mr. Willis J. Calderwood of Minneapolis. Among the publica- 
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tions of the 1880’s represented in the collection are the Christian 
Friend, published successively at Blue Earth, Lake Crystal, and Min- 
neapolis; and the Topic and To-day of Minneapolis. The gift in- 
cludes also the first issue of the Campaign of Minneapolis, dated 
October 18, 1873; and a number of the Water Wagon of St. Paul for 
April, 1912. 


A file of the Mankato Journal covering the periods from Novem- 
ber, 1890, to June, 1892, and from 1901 to 1911 is the gift of Mrs. 
E. O. Morrison of Minneapolis. 


Two beaded Sioux bags of modern design are the gifts of the Mis- 
ses Frances and Margaret Densmore of Red Wing. 


An unusual addition to the numismatic collection — the gift of Mr. 
Emil Barbeau of St. Paul —is a paper note for a dollar and a half, 
bearing interest at the rate of twelve per cent per annum, which was 
issued by the “ State of Minnesota” under an act of January 29, 1858. 
Minnesota was not admitted to the Union until more than three 
months after the date of this act. 


Mr. Paul E. Henninger of St. Paul has presented a sword, canteen, 
and uniform that he used while serving as a captain in the Twelfth 
Minnesota Volunteer Infantry in the Spanish-American War. A uni- 
form worn by Mr. George Thane as a cadet at the United States 
Military Academy at West Point has been received from his sister, 
Mrs. Arthur Katz of St. Paul. 


A large Minnesota state flag used during the Northwest Territory 
celebration of 1938 has been received from the Minnesota Northwest 
Territory commission. 


Pictures of nineteen marching clubs that participated in the St. 
Paul Winter Carnival of 1939 have been presented by the groups and 
companies that they represented. A set of pictures taken during the 
carnival of 1938 has been received from the St. Paul Pioneer Press. 
The Minneapolis Star and the Minneapolis Tribune have turned 
over to the society copies of photographs taken at Anoka after the tor- 
nado of June 18, 1939. Mr. H. C. Garvin of Winona has presented 
two views of Garvin Heights Park at Winona. 














NEWS AND COMMENT 


“THE BEST HISTORY is neither mere pedestrian fact-accumulation on 
the one side, nor mere pleasant writing on the other, but represents a 
fusion of facts, ideas, and literary grace in a single whole.” Thus 
writes Allan Nevins in an article entitled “ What’s the Matter with 
History?” which appears in the Saturday Review of Literature for 
February 4. ‘“ The field open to historians in American materials” 
is, in Professor Nevins’ opinion, “ remarkably fresh as well as rich. 
Much of it has been discovered only within the last generation; the 
history of the Trans-Mississippi West, the history of the South, 
the history of society, the history of business, all are new, and still offer 
innumerable opportunities.” The writer believes that “ nothing 
would do so much in this country for the right kind of historical writ- 
ing as a general monthly magazine devoted to it,” and he asserts that 
a “ distinct place exists for a popular historical magazine.” 


It is pleasant to see that the Burton Historical Collection Leaflet 
of Detroit, which had not been issued since November, 1931, has now 
resumed publication. “One of the striking developments of the cur- 
rent generation in America is the appearance of the many historical 
periodicals throughout the country,” writes the editor in the May is- 
sue, the first of the new series. “ Publication of the first historical 
periodical in the United States was begun in the then youthful state 
of Iowa in 1863,” he continues; “today, it seems safe to say, more 
than one hundred historical magazines are being published in the 
United States.” The writer notes that “ Many of the state and other 
regional magazines are conducted with a high degree of editorial and 
scholarly ability (e.g. Minnesota History, The Missouri Historical 
Review, The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, The 
New Mexico Historical Review) .” 


In a survey of “ Agricultural Records: Their Nature and Value 
for Research,” which appears in the January issue of Agricultural 
History, Everett E. Edwards groups these historical sources as fol- 
lows: “ the records originating with the individual farmer ; the records 
of the organizations in the community to which the farmer belongs; 
and the records of the forces in the Nation that have reacted to mould 
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and develop the farm and rural community.” He opens by discussing 
farmers’ diaries, letters, and reminiscences, asserting that “as a his- 
torical source, farmers’ diaries are more satisfying in some respects to 
the general than to the agricultural historian.” Letters, according to 
the writer, are especially valuable “if available as a fairly continuous 
series to individuals who were interested in knowing about farming 
and rural conditions in the community of the writer,” as is demon- 
strated by the America letters. 


“ Paintings often talk to us when histories are dumb,” writes Harry 
B. Wehle in an introduction to a catalogue of pictures illustrative of 
Life in America, recently published by the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in New York (230 p.). <A special loan exhibition of the paint- 
ings here listed, illustrated, and described is on view at the museum 
during the period of the New York World’s Fair, April 24 to October 
29, 1939. The significance of this “ Visual Account of Life in Amer- 
ica” during three centuries is well brought out by Mr. Wehle when 
he questions: ‘“‘ What written account of a man can convey his quality 
as immediately as a portrait does, and what description of a city can 
reveal the flavor of its streets as does a painting with its peculiar gift 
of color and its faculty of presenting simultaneously all the elements 
of the scene?” A picture of Minnesota interest in the collection is 
one of Seth Eastman’s paintings of Fort Snelling. 


“ Fishing with Early Minnesota Indians” is the subject of an arti- 
cle by Fred Miller in the Minnesota Conservationist for May. The 
author lists seven methods by which the Indians caught fish: “ by fish 
hooks, by seining, by spearing through the ice with a decoy, by spearing 
at night with the aid of a light, by traps, by the use of bait and by 
trolling.” He describes the primitive hooks, spears, and nets made by 
the red men, tells how they used them, and describes methods of dry- 
ing and freezing fish in order to preserve them. With the article ap- 
pear pictures of hooks, spears, floaters, and other Indian fishing 
equipment found in the collections of the Minnesota Historical So- 
ciety. 


Special attention is given to the pipestone quarry in southwestern 
Minnesota in a review of the “ Story of Pipestone” by R. H. Landon, 
appearing in the April issue of the Minnesota Archaeologist. Dr. Lan- 
don expresses the belief that “the Sioux were very likely the discover- 
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ers of catlinite and the first to use it in Minnesota.” In the same 
issue of the Archaeologist appears an article by Wesley R. Hiller on 
the “ History and Mythology of the Red Pipestone Quarries.” From 
printed sources and from interviews with Indians, this writer has 
drawn tales of the Minnesota quarry. He concludes that “from an 
archaeological standpoint, the Pipestone quarry is the most important 
point in Minnesota.” 


“Tn the eighteen thirties the wilderness of the Northwest, includ- 
ing all of what is now Minnesota, part of lowa, and all land up to the 
heads of rivers emptying into the Missouri, was being managed by as 
polished a gentleman as ever strayed out of a drawing room,” writes 
Marjorie B. Greenbie of Henry H. Sibley, in her American Saga 
(New York, 1939). Much of a chapter entitled “Roll Along, 
Prairie Moon”’ is devoted to Minnesota, with emphasis upon its early 
cultural development. “Sibley brought into the fur trade the best 
professional tradition of the Northwest, and it is almost amusing to 
see with what easy grace he managed a business which otherwise seems 
rudely heroic, and reported it in polished English,” writes Mrs. Green- 
bie. She tells how he “ entertained himself with reading . . . stand- 
ard works of history and literature” and playing chess with officers at 
Fort Snelling, how he acted as a gracious host for all who chanced to 
visit the upper Mississippi. News of Sibley’s frontier eventually 
reached the East, the author relates—‘“ Large and fresh, cool and 
clean, free from fret and strife, the vision of Minnesota began to shine 
over the counters of many a drygoods or grocery store back East.” 


In Lewis E. Atherton’s study of the Pioneer Merchant in Mid- 
America, issued as volume 14, number 2, of the University of Mis- 
souri Studies (April, 1939. 135 p.), major attention is focused upon 
such states of the Middle West as Missouri, lowa, and Wisconsin. 
Occasional Minnesota references may be noted, however. For a 
produce merchant at Davenport, Iowa, “ Fort Snelling, Prairie du 
Chien, and Snake Hollow proved to be his best markets” (p. 97) ; 
“ Hezekiah Simmons of St. Louis obtained the contracts to supply 
$17,000 worth of provisions at Prairie du Chien and St. Peters in 
1829” (p. 106). Of general interest and value for the student of 
Middle Western history, are sections on “The Day of the Peddler,” 
“The Physical Plant of the Frontier Store,” “The Store in Opera- 
tion,” “‘ Western Wholesale Markets,” and the produce trade. 
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The sale of the Fort Snelling Reservation in 1857 to a syndicate 
that included Dr. Alexander Graham of Lexington, Virginia, and 
Franklin Steele of Minnesota is noted by Paul W. Gates in an article 
on “‘ Southern Investments in Northern Lands before the Civil War,” 
which appears in the Journal of Southern History for May. Ref- 
erence is made also to the investments made by William W. Corcoran, 
John C. Breckinridge, and other Southerners at Superior, Wisconsin. 
“This city was subsequently displaced by Duluth as the chief port on 
the lake,” writes Mr. Gates, “not so much because of the better 
natural advantages of the latter as because Jay Cooke had supplanted 
Corcoran after 1860 as the favorite banker of the national administra- 
tion, and Cooke was a promoter of Duluth.” 


In discussing ‘“‘ The Northwest and the Reciprocity Agreement of 
1911,” in the June number of the Mississippi Valley Historical Re- 
view, L. Ethan Ellis asserts that “arrayed in its defense were most 
of the newspapers, prospectively helped by free newsprint, James J. 
Hill, whose railroad lines were ready to tap the reservoirs of new 
business promised by freer trade, and Twin Cities millers, anxious for 
Canadian hard wheat to blend with softer American varieties.” The 
opposition, according to Mr. Ellis, stressed the “ danger to farm prices, 
farm values, and farm safety which lurked in reciprocity,” leading to 
the belief that “ protection was the savior of the northwestern wheat 
farmer.” The writer calls attention to the fact that the “ Minnesota 
opposition was led by the Northwestern Agriculturist and its editor, 
P. V. Collins.” 


A meeting of the American branch of the Newcomen Society of 
England, held in New York on January 5, honored the Great North- 
ern Railway Company, with Mr. Duncan J. Kerr as the principal 
speaker. His address has been published in a pamphlet bearing the 
title, The Story of the Great Northern Railway Company —and 
James J. Hill (1939. 44 p.). Emphasis is given to Hill’s activities 
as a pioneer transportation promoter in St. Paul and the Northwest. 
The growth of the Great Northern after its organization in 1889 and 
some of the engineering feats that accompanied its progress to the 
Pacific are described. 


Two St. Paulites, James J. Hill and Frederick Weyerhaeuser, 
figure prominently in the final chapter of George R. Leighton’s Five 
Cities: The Story of Their Youth and Old Age (New York, 1939). 
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The chapter deals with “ Seattle, Washington, The Edge of the Last 
Frontier,” where the railroad magnate and the lumber baron of the 
Middle West found new worlds to exploit. 


As the first of a series of articles on “ Medical History Collections 
in the United States and Canada,” a description of the “ Dr. William 
Beaumont Collection of the University of Chicago” by Arno B. Luck- 
hardt appears in the Bulletin of the History of Medicine for May. The 
collection, which was presented to the university in 1936 by Mr. and 
Mrs. Ethan Allen Beaumont of De Pere, Wisconsin, included, ac- 
cording to Dr. Luckhardt, important “ documents which throw new 
light on this remarkable pioneer physician and on the times in which 
he lived.” Among these is a draft of a letter to Hercules L. Dous- 
man, dated October 25, 1850, which is reproduced with the article, 
and three letters of Alexis St. Martin. Numerous family letters, 
legal documents, portraits and photographs, and personal effects of 
Beaumont also are included in the collection. The writer expresses 
the hope that “ various libraries, societies, clubs, and individuals will 
list . . . their Beaumont memorabilia so that a complete list of the 
known Beaumontiana can be published soon.” 


The June issue of Nord-Norge contains an interesting historical ac- 
count of the part played by Norwegians in the early exploration and 
settlement of North America, published under the title “ Lidt om 
tidlig norsk Indsats i Utforskningen av Nord Amerika.” Included 
are brief accounts of the Jens Munk expedition of the early seventeenth 
century through northern Canada in search of the Northwest passage, 
of Norwegians in the fur trade, and of Norwegians in the Selkirk set- 
tlement. One section of the article tells the story of the later Nor- 
wegion migration into the Red River Valley under the leadership of 
Paul Hjelm-Hansen and other great Norwegian leaders. 


A special historical addition of the Fargo Normanden, published on 
June 8 to commemorate the visit of Crown Prince Olav and Crown 
Princess Martha of Norway, reviews in some detail the story of Nor- 
wegian settlement in the Red River Valley from 1869. Sections are 
devoted to sketches of Concordia College at Moorhead, Knut Ham- 
sun’s experiences as a farm laborer in North Dakota in the 1880's, 
various reminiscent accounts of settlers, and stories of early Norwegian 
settlements, such as that in the Cheyenne River Valley. 
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Professor Fred C. Hamil of Wayne University is the author of a 
detailed biographical sketch of “ Sally Ainse, Fur Trader,” which has 
been issued by the Algonquin Club as number 3 of its Historical Bulle- 
tins (Detroit, 1939. 27 p.). It deals with the remarkable career of 
an Indian woman who “ was a well known figure about Detroit and 
the settlement on the lower Thames River” during the last decades 
of the eighteenth century. 


To mark the “one hundredth anniversary of the founding of Iowa 
City” in 1839, the State Historical Society of Iowa has published a 
volume by Benj. F. Shambaugh entitled The Old Stone Capitol Re- 
members (Iowa City, 1939. 435 p.). Accounts of the founding of 
the city, the building of the capitol, the establishment of the territorial 
government, transportation, industries, newspapers, territorial politics, 
schools and colleges, and the beginnings of the state government are 
included in the volume. 


Simply and directly, John Ely Briggs records the story of Jowa 
Old and New in a recently published textbook (1939. 469 p.). 
The earlier chapters deal with geology, exploration, “ Traders and 
Soldiers,” the Indians, and settlement. A chapter is devoted to pio- 
neer life, with sections on homes, housekeeping, and “ Pioneer Fun.” 
The government of the territory and the state, “ lowa in War,” trans- 
portation from the steamboat to the airplane, agriculture, industries, 
schools and churches are the subjects of later chapters. The author 
presents a series of stories, rather than a consecutive narrative of lowa 
history. 


Interest centers about Whittier College at Salem, Iowa, in Charles 
A. Hawley’s article on “ John Greenleaf Whittier and His Middle 
Western Correspondents,” which appears in the spring number of 
the Bulletin of the Friends’ Historical Association. The fortunes 
of the Quaker college founded in 1867 and named in honor of the poet 
occasioned a great number of letters from his pen, many of which are 
quoted in the present article. Whittier frequently sent money and 
books to the Iowa college, and his interest in its welfare continued 
until his death. 


The Abbe Pelamourges, who went from France to Iowa with 
Bishop Loras in 1839 and who served a Catholic congregation at Dav- 
enport for nearly thirty years, is the subject of a sketch by M. M. 
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Hoffmann in the Palimpsest for April. When Loras visited Fort 
Snelling and St. Peter’s in June and July, 1839, he took the young 
French abbe with him. A century ago Pelamourges thus helped to 
minister to a large number of Minnesota Catholics who had long been 
without the services of a priest. 


“The Prairie of Alim, the Dog” is the title of a chapter dealing 
with the history of Prairie du Chien and Fort Crawford, which is in- 
cluded in Susan Burdick Davis’ Old Forts and Real Folks (Madison, 
Wisconsin, 1939). The stories in this volume, many of which are 
quoted from well-known sources on the early history of Wisconsin, 
are intended for use by children. At the end of the chapter on Fort 
Crawford, the writer tells her readers that “today a thrilling thing 
is being done in Prairie du Chien.” She describes the excavations 
that are now being made of the “ foundation structure of the old log 
Fort Crawford,” and reveals that “there have been taken from the 
ruins several thousand relics of the discipline, the food, the clothing, 
the recreations, the personal habits, the hobbies of those who dwelt 
within the fort.” Another aspect of life at old Prairie du Chien is 
illustrated in the “ Frontier Home” of Hercules L. Dousman, which 
is the subject of an article by Jeannette Hegeman in the National His- 
torical Magazine for May. ‘The restoration of this mansion, which 
was built and occupied by a Northwest fur trader, is noted. 


Frontier celebrations of Christmas, New Year’s, the Fourth of 
July, Thanksgiving, and other holidays, theatrical and musical enter- 
tainments, circuses, and lectures sponsored by a young men’s associa- 
tion at Milwaukee are among the subjects discussed by Lilliam Krueger 
in the final installment of her study of “Social Life in Wisconsin,” 
which appears in the June issue of the Wisconsin Magazine of History. 
The entertainments noted by the writer include a showing at Mil- 
waukee in November, 1849, of Henry Lewis’ panorama of the upper 
Mississippi Valley. In the same issue of the Magazine appears the 
first installment of a diary kept at River Falls from 1859 to 1861 by 
Abner Morse, a “frontier farmer, teamster, lawyer, and school- 
master” who “ was able and took the time to express in a remarkably 
literate way his views on life and the community about him.” 


The fiftieth anniversary of the incorporation as a city of Superior, 
Wisconsin, is the occasion for the publication of a review of its history, 
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by Einar Karlstrand, in the Duluth News-Tribune for April 2. The 
first development of the townsite in 1853, the boom that ended with 
the panic of 1857, and the revival that resulted in the chartering of 
the village in 1887 and of the city in 1889 are described. In this issue 
of the News-Tribune appear also a number of interesting early views 
of Superior, showing stages leaving for St. Paul in 1871, the ship- 
yards with whaleback boats in the process of construction, a typical 
lumber camp, a stockade built for protection against the Sioux in 
1862-63, and the log cabin that housed the city’s first newspaper. 


Two bateaux have been presented to the museum of the Douglas 
County, Wisconsin, Historical Society by Mr. John A. Bardon, a 
pioneer resident of Superior, according to an announcement in the 
Duluth News-Tribune for May 14. A description of a bateau with 
an account of its use on northern streams by fur traders and lumber- 
men is included in the article, which is accompanied by a picture of one 
of the boats acquired by the Douglas County museum. 


The La Crosse County Historical Society has issued the fourth in 
its series of La Crosse County Historical Sketches, consisting of arti- 
cles on the history of one section of western Wisconsin (1938. 101 
p.). Of special interest is Dr. William Snow Miller’s account of 
the “ La Crosse Medical School,” a frontier institution that in 1864 
issued a diploma to Lafayette H. Bunnell. After an adventurous ca- 
reer in the Far West, Bunnell settled near Winona, and his diploma 
is now among his papers in the possession of the Minnesota Historical 
Society. H. J. Hirshheimer contributes a survey of “ Manufacturing 
in La Crosse, 1853-1880,” and an account of the “ Beginnings of the 
La Crosse Plow Company.” Three articles, by John Burns, W. F. 
Goodrich, and Frank Winter, deal with the first installation and later 
use of telephones in La Crosse. “‘ Early Kindergartens in La Crosse” 
are discussed by Mrs. J. S. Otten. The “ Reminiscences of a Lumber 
Camp Teamster,” M. Desmond, are recorded by the editor. 


“The Autobiography of a Pioneer Editor,” Martin E. Tew, has 
been appearing in installments since March 9 in the Clarkfield Advo- 
cate, which was founded by the writer. Life in western Minnesota 
and Dakota in the 1880's as experienced by a farm boy struggling for 
an education is pictured in the earlier installments of this interesting 
narrative. The writer tells of the many odd jobs at which he worked. 
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On one occasion he had an opportunity to work with a new threshing 
machine purchased by his brother-in-law, which made a “ record of 
over 2300 bushels of wheat in a day.” Operating this machine “ was 
something to make a 17-year old hold his head up in the clouds,” 
writes Mr. Tew. “ No royalty ever felt the thrill and exaltation that 
comes with standing on the deck of a shimmying red threshing ma- 
chine,” he continues, “and watching the common people work.” A 
number of installments are devoted to the writer’s experience in teach- 
ing country schools in Dakota, and others relate to his early connection 
with the People’s party. 


Minnesota lumber interests figure in A. R. M. Lower’s study of 
the North American Assault on the Canadian Forest: A History of 
the Lumber Trade between Canada and the United States (Toronto, 
1938. 377 p.). The author gives considerable attention to the 
Rainy River and Lake of the Woods areas. “Lumber cut in the 
Lake of the Woods mills built the houses of Winnipeg and the prairies 
until the late ’nineties,” he writes. ‘‘ This edge of the Canadian pine 
region had to face a condition peculiar to itself, that is competition 
from American lumber, the only point of importance along the inter- 
national boundary where that was true.” The small mills of the 
Canadian Northwest, according to Mr. Lower, were “often sup- 
ported by American capital, chiefly from St. Paul and Minneapolis.” 
He asserts that “It is not without significance that the lumber mag- 
nates of these northwest regions are mostly from Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, the keys of demand on the last western outposts of the eastern 
forests.” 


Among the varied component elements that go into the making of 
“The People of Canada,” discussed by Lawrence J. Burpee and 
Marius Barbeau in the May issue of the Canadian Geographical Jour- 
nal, are the coureurs de bois and voyageurs of French Canada. These 
people, the authors point out, “became indispensable factors in the 
early penetration of North America. By their endurance, skill and 
jovial character they enabled the traders, missionaries and explorers 
of their own or other nationalities to follow the rivers to the Arctic, 
the West Coast or the Gulf of Mexico.” The writers contend that 
without the voyageurs, “ Jolliet, La Salle, Marquette, Duluth, Bien- 
ville, could not have travelled far afield and founded remote posts 
from Detroit to New Orleans; the La Vérendryes — who may be con- 
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sidered the most distinguished among them — could not have crossed 
the prairies, almost to the foothills of the Rockies, and laid the founda- 
tion of the fur trade among the buffalo hunters ; Mackenzie, Thompson, 
Fraser and Hearne could not have journeyed to the Pacific Coast or 
to the Arctic; and Charles Frémont could not have crossed prairies 
and mountains to open up California to settlement.”” Western Can- 
ada and its agricultural settlers receive their share of attention: the 
Scots who went out to Lord Selkirk’s colony of the Red River, and 
the British, American, Scandinavian, German, Belgian, Russian, and 
other groups who followed them. In the June number of the Journal, 
S. C. Ells describes methods of transportation on the “ Athabaska 
Trail” before the steamboat replaced the scow on the rivers of north- 
ern Canada. The many interesting sketches with which the writer 
illustrates his article depict vividly the labors of the voyageurs who 
guided scows over the Athabaska River as late as 1915. 


GENERAL Minnesota ITEMS 


One of the few remaining portions of old Fort Snelling, the Round 
Tower, is being converted into a museum where pictures, manuscripts, 
and objects relating to the early history of the fort will be displayed. 
A map of the original fort will be outlined in the floor; murals de- 
picting scenes from the early history of the fort will decorate the walls; 
and cases for historical exhibits will be installed. The remains of 
Elizabeth R. Snelling, an infant who died at the frontier post soon 
after her father, Colonel Josiah Snelling, became commandant in 
1820, will be removed from the fort cemetery to a niche in the tower. 
A fund of twenty-five hundred dollars has been raised chiefly in the 
Twin Cities to defray the expenses of restoring the Round Tower 
and installing the museum. 


A marker commemorating the Ordinance of 1787 and calling at- 
tention to the fact that Minnesota east of the Mississippi was included 
in the Northwest Territory was dedicated in the state Capitol on June 
6. Among the speakers participating in the dedication program was 
Dr. Theodore C. Blegen, superintendent of the Minnesota Historical 
Society. 


The Sibley House Association of the Minnesota Daughters of the 
American Revolution has issued a booklet entitled The Romance of 
Mendota, which serves as a guide to the Sibley and Faribault houses 
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(20 p.). A brief sketch of the history of Mendota is followed by a 
review of Sibley’s career, an account of the building of his home, an 
estimate of the importance of this house as a social center in frontier 
Minnesota, and notes on its later owners and on its restoration by the 
D.A.R. Included also is a description of the Faribault House, a 
sketch of its builder, Jean Baptiste Faribault, and an account of its 
restoration. The Fee House, which has been converted into the Sib- 
ley Tea House, also is described. 


That five Minnesota counties derive their names from Chippewa 
words is brought out in a brief article in the Minneapolis Journal for 
June 29. The Chippewa origin of Chisago, Kanabec, Koochiching, 
Mahnomen, and Wadena counties, and of many communities, lakes, 
and streams in northern Minnesota is noted. Among the names that 
are explained are Bemidji, Pokegama, Winnibigoshish, Menahga, Se- 
beka, and Keewatin. 


The second annual picnic arranged by a committee which has for 
its object the restoration of the Donnelly home at Nininger was held 
on the site of this boom town of the 1850’s on June 25. The program 
included papers and talks on “Ignatius Donnelly, the Orator” by 
Millett V. O’Connell, on “Ignatius Donnelly, the Statesman and 
Author” by Thomas Gallagher, on the “ Need of a State Park at 
Nininger” by Harold Lathrop, and on “ Life at Nininger in the 
Early Days” by Willoughby M. Babcock. 


Recommendations of the Minnesota division of state parks and the 
department of conservation are incorporated in the Minnesota State 
Park and Recreational Area Plan (1939. 158 p.). Included is a 
chapter on “ Minnesota’s History,” with lengthy quotations from Dr. 
Theodore C. Blegen’s study outline, Minnesota: Its History and Its 
People. Maps locating “Archaeological Sites in Minnesota” and 
“Historical Trails and Sites” in the state accompany this chapter. 


Brief sketches of present state parks and recommendations for their 
improvement and classification are presented and suggestions are made 
for the preservation as parks of additional areas. Included among 
the latter are the site of Fort St. Charles on the Lake of the Woods, 
the home of Ignatius Donnelly at Nininger, the site of the French 
fort and mission at Frontenac, and Nerstrand Woods in the former 
Big Woods area. 
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An address on “ Fifty Years of State Parks in Minnesota” was 
presented by Harold W. Lathrop at the nineteenth annual meeting 
of the National Conference on State Parks, which was held at Itasca 
State Park from June 4 to 7. On the final day of the conference, a 
tablet, placed near the headwaters of the Mississippi in commemora- 
tion of the services of Jacob V. Brower, the “ Father of Itasca State 
Park,” was dedicated. 


A plaque commemorating the founding of Hamline University was 
unveiled with appropriate ceremonies at Red Wing on June 14. At- 
tached to the front wall of the local Methodist church, it bears the 
following inscription: ‘“‘ Hamline University, the oldest school of 
higher learning in Minnesota, was established in Red Wing March 
3, 1854, and located in the park which faces this church. This tablet, 
marking the historic event, was dedicated June 14, 1939.” 


With accounts of events of interest for medical history occurring 
from 1865 to 1869, Dr. John M. Armstrong continues his “ History 
of Medicine in Ramsey County ” in the April and May issues of Min- 
nesota Medicine (see ante, p. 206). With the latter year the author 
concludes his detailed chronological review of his subject, since the 
sources for the period beginning with 1870 are more accessible than 
are those for the earlier years. A general statement about “ Medicine 
in Saint Paul since 1870” appears in the May number; the install- 
ment for June is devoted to a valuable history of the Ramsey County 
Medical Society. Dr. Armstrong tells of the organization of the 
society in 1870, and of the founding of its laboratory, its journal, and 
its library, and he presents a list of its presidents. 


Supplementing the interview with Miss Pauline Colby which Miss 
Frances Densmore contributes to this issue of MinNesota History 
is an account of “Indian Lace Making and Its Sponsors in Minne- 
sota,” by Catherine M. Sheire, which appears in the Fairfax Standard 
for March 16. This writer gives special attention to lace making by 
Sioux women at Birch Cooley, where the Episcopal mission Church 
of St. Cornelia was established in 1890. Like the lace work of the 
Chippewa women on the White Earth Reservation, this project was 
inaugurated by Sibyl Carter, an Episcopal deaconess. Mrs. Sheire 
includes an account of Miss Carter’s career in her article, which is 
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illustrated with the latter’s portrait and a picture of the St. Cornelia 
mission. 


The career of the Reverend B. J. Muus, pioneer Norwegian Lu- 
theran pastor in Minnesota, is recalled by C. A. Rasmussen in an article 
entitled ““When a Czar of the Church Ruled in Southern Minne- 
sota,” which appears in the magazine section of the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press for May 28. Muus went from Norway in 1859 to Wana- 
mingo in Goodhue County, where, writes Mr. Rasmussen, he was to 
“have charge of all the Norwegian Lutherans in Minnesota at that 
time affiliated with the state church of Norway. . . . Over a territory 
of 15,000 square miles he made extensive missionary tours to 28 
preaching stations, traveling by whatever means were offered — ox 
team, horseback or on foot.” 


Historical sketches of Catholic parishes at Owatonna and Fairfax 
are the subjects of articles in the Wanderer of St. Paul for May 25; 
parishes at Montgomery and Le Center are discussed in the issue of 
June 15. A history of St. Agnes School in St. Paul appears in the 
same paper for June 8. 


A Twin City chapter of the Railway and Locomotive Historical 
Society was organized on April 27, and Mr. Alden E. Miller of Min- 
neapolis was named chairman. The society proposes to encourage 
interest in railroad history, to preserve records and manuscripts re- 
lating to the subject, and to establish a railroad museum in the Twin 
Cities. 


The “ recorded history of banking in Minnesota” dates from the 
arrival at Mendota in 1834 of Henry H. Sibley, according to a “ His- 
tory of Banking in Minnesota” which is featured in the Commercial 
West for June 10. The issue commemorates the fiftieth anniversary 
of the Minnesota Bankers Association, which was organized in Janu- 
ary, 1889, and which is the subject of a second detailed historical sur- 
vey appearing in the number. It is interesting to note that the history 
of banking is based upon information gleaned from files of the Com- 
mercial West, from interviews with pioneer bankers, from newspaper 
files, and from manuscripts preserved by and articles appearing in the 
publications of the Minnesota Historical Society. Valuable contri- 
butions to the financial history of the state are reviews of the beginning 
and growth of the clearinghouses of St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Du- 
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luth, with lists of their clearings for each year from their founding to 
1938. <A “ Parade of Pioneers” consists of a list, followed by brief 
historical sketches, of seventy-nine ‘“‘ Minnesota banks which date their 
continuous existence back 50 years or more.” The veteran of this 
group is the First National Bank of St. Paul, which was established in 
1853. Appearing in the issue also are short historical accounts of a 
number of Minnesota insurance companies, such as the St. Paul Fire 
and Marine, the “ oldest insurance company chartered in Minnesota.” 
Minnesota banking history receives attention also in the St. Paul Dis- 
patch for June 14, the date of the opening of the 1939 convention of 
the Minnesota Bankers Association in St. Paul. 


Under the title “ Historic Luster Glorifies Dingy House,” J. H. 
Harvey writes, in the magazine section of the St. Paul Pioneer Press 
for April 9, of the now neglected Nathaniel P. Langford home and 
the career of its distinguished owner. Langford’s contributions as 
a vigilante in Montana, as a member of the Yellowstone expedition, 
as a crusader who led the movement to make the Yellowstone region 
a national park, and as president of the Ramsey County board of 
control are emphasized. In the latter position, according to Mr. 
Harvey, Langford “ changed the ‘breadline’ system of relief adminis- 
tration to one where the needy were taken care of by case-workers 

| who kept informed of the needs in their respective districts.” 


” 


Sketches of members of the Koon and Bovey families of Minne- 
apolis are contributed by Kate Koon Bovey to a recent genealogical 
work on the Koon and Coons Families of Eastern New York com- 
piled by William S$. Coons and others (Rutland, Vermont, 1937). 
Mrs. Bovey records that she began her research work on the line of 
Jacob Koon “ in our fine genealogical library of the Historical Society 
in St. Paul,” and continued it later in eastern libraries. 


“Interviews with Pioneers” recorded by the Reverend P. Alfred 
Peterson have been appearing in the monthly issues of Marantha, a 
church periodical issued at Alvarado in Marshall County. In the 
issues for January, February, and March, Mr. Iver N. Lodeon of 
Alvarado recalls his boyhood in Norway, a journey to America which 
took him to Warren, and life in this frontier Minnesota community 
of the eighties. An interview with Mrs. Anne Gjelhaug, a Goodhue 
County pioneer, is reported in the issues for April, May, and June. 
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A program presented by the Modern Dance Group of Minneapolis 
on May 24 included a number entitled “ Minnesota Saga,” consisting 
of dances of Indian women, French voyageurs, immigrants, and work- 
ers. According to the program, the “Saga” undertook to depict 
“Minnesota and its people — the sturdy men and women whose cour- 
age and strength brought them to the broad prairies and deep forests 
to live and work as hunters and traders, as farmers, lumbermen, mill- 
ers, and miners.” 


Loca. Historica SOCIETIES 


A good example of co-operation between a public school system 
and a local historical society is to be found at Hutchinson in McLeod 
County, where a notable museum collection is housed in a handsome 
new school building. The Hutchinson Historical Society, a com- 
munity organization, established its museum as long ago as 1930 in the 
local public library. Many of the objects displayed in store windows 
im connection with the city’s seventy-fifth anniversary celebration in 
that year were turned over to the society for permanent exhibition, 
and some of the proceeds from an anniversary pageant were set aside 
for the maintenance of the museum. For nine years it occupied 
cramped quarters in the library. With the erection of the new school, 
however, a basement room measuring fifty-five by sixty-five feet was 
reserved for the use of the society and equipped with floor cases. 

The colorful history of this McLeod County community, which 
was founded in 1855 by three of the famed “ Singing Hutchinsons,” 
is well reflected in its museum collection. The brothers, Asa, Judson, 
and John, and other members of this picturesque New Hampshire 
family, who were known throughout the length and breadth of the 
land for their concerts and their compositions, are represented both 
by manuscripts and museum objects. A melodeon that they took with 
them as they sang their way across the country, photographs of various 
members of the family, and numerous programs and broadsides adver- 
tising their concerts are included. There is also a large collection of 
letters and family papers, many of which relate to the laying out of 
the townsite and the early settlement of Hutchinson. 

In a conspicuous place, near the entrance of the museum, is a log 
fireplace, of a type that was found in frontier cabins. It is fully 
equipped with andirons and fire irons of a primitive type, dutch oven 
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and other cooking utensils, firearms, and other items commonly used 
by the pioneers. Near by is a reproduction of a log well. A dairy 
exhibit includes several types of churns, butter and cheese molds, 
scoops, wooden and earthernware bowls, a cheese hook, and other 
utensils found in the frontier kitchen. Among the larger items are 
a loom and a spinning wheel that were brought from Illinois in 1864; 
a group of objects illustrative of frontier transportation, including a 
full-size replica of a Red River cart, a log wagon with wheels of solid 
wood rimmed with iron, and an ox yoke; a Washington hand press of 
the type used by James M. Goodhue in printing the Minnesota Pio- 
neer; an early street lamp; and a bell used in a pioneer Hutchinson 
academy. ‘There are special exhibits of military uniforms and fire- 
arms, of samples of minerals and charts that illustrate the geology of 
McLeod County, and of birds that are found in the vicinity. The 
geology exhibit is arranged specially for the use of students in the 
high school. The birds were mounted by a local taxidermist, Mr. 
William Hopper, whose active interest in the local historical society 
and its museum prompted him to contribute both the collection and 
the case in which it is displayed. The museum includes many objects 
that reflect the taste of the pioneers of this section of Minnesota, such 
as china and glassware that would grace any table and a mirror of 
unusual beauty. Among the portraits are three of members of the 
family of Samuel Ross, an Englishman who settled in Hutchinson in 
1857. The pictures, which were painted in Manchester, England, in 
the 1840's, are excellent examples of the primitive school of por- 
traiture. Unfortunately they are in wretched condition; funds 
should be made available for restoring them. A case of tools used by 
Ross, who was a cabinetmaker, also is in the museum. 

Some rich collections of manuscripts are preserved in this little mu- 
seum. Of outstanding interest and value for the study of community 
history are the Harrington family papers, including those of Lewis 
Harrington, who with the Hutchinson brothers was one of the found- 
ers of the town. Included are field notes made by Harrington, who 
was a surveyor, while engaged in surveying a road from Hutchinson 
to Minneapolis in 1857; his original plats of Hutchinson Townchip; 
maps showing early trails leading to Fort Snelling; and numerous 
letters and other records. Among the papers of Ethan Crandall, a 
horticulturist who settled in McLeod County in 1859, is a diary of 
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an overland trip from Illinois to California in 1852, and a meteoro- 
logical record kept in McLeod County from 1882 to 1922. Business 
records are represented by a volume of papers of Rehse Brothers, mer- 
chants at Plato and Stewart in the 1870’s and 1880's. There is also 
a register kept at the Merchants’ Hotel of Hutchinson in the early 
decades of the present century. Notable also are volumes of records 
of the townships of Hutchinson, Lynn, and Collins. 

The museum is equipped with twelve excellent floor cases of uni- 
form design, two large vertical cases, and about a half dozen cases of 
miscellaneous design. Objects are entered in an accessions book as 
they are received. A visitors’ book kept when the museum was quar- 
tered in the library shows that it received about five hundred visitors 
a year, but since its removal to the school the number has grown to 
such an extent that all attempts to keep a record have been abandoned. 
It has been estimated that on January 31, 1939, the day the new 
museum opened, no less than two thousand people viewed its exhibits. 

Like most local museums, that at Hutchinson can trace its success 
to the interest and energy of one individual. Mr. S. S. Beach, the 
president of the Hutchinson Historical Society, has not only built up 
the museum collection but has aroused and kept alive the active in- 
terest of the community. He has worked by appealing to the school 
children and urging them to take his message into their homes. By 
infecting the younger generation with his own enthusiasm he believes 
that he can build up an institution that will be permanent, and that 
will not fade out with the passing of the pioneers. In carrying out 
his program he has wisely linked the historical museum and the school. 
Children are always welcome in the museum, and teachers are encour- 
aged to bring in classes for brief talks and supervised tours of the ex- 
hibits. Mr. Beach has thus made the museum a vital factor in the 
educational program of the community. He believes that the society 
so successfully launched at Hutchinson will eventually develop into 
a McLeod County historical society. B. L. H. 


Papers on the old Kelsey farm near Round Lake and on the Kelsey 
family were read by Miss Lora L. Lowe before a meeting of the Anoka 
County Historical Society at Anoka on April 10. The account of the 
family was prepared by Mr. Frank W. Kelsey, now a resident of 
California. An interview with an Anoka County pioneer, Mr. Han- 
nibal Groat, was reported by Mrs. C. P. McLean. 
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The history of the Blue Earth County Historical Society and the 
story of its museum are clearly outlined by its president, Mr. Horace 
W. Roberts, in the Mankato Free Press for June 7. He tells of the 
incorporation of the society in 1916, and of the purchase with a legacy 
from Judge Loren Cray of the Hubbard mansion, “in itself an his- 
toric landmark in Mankato, having been built about 1870.” This 
home, equipped and furnished as a museum, has been open to the pub- 
lic since August, 1938, according to Mr. Roberts. He reports that 
the “museum has been visited and its facilities made use of by the 
schools and various clubs, as well as by many, many individuals, some 
of whom have worked there for days at a time.” The county board 
has set aside a thousand dollars for the society and its museum, and 
the city of Mankato has agreed to provide heat and light and to main- 
tain the property. 


The papers of John A. Willard, who settled in Mankato in 1856 
and served there as United States commissioner, have been presented 
to the Blue Earth County Historical Society by his son, Mr. W. D. 
Willard, according to an announcement in the Mankato Free Press 
for June 22. Attention is called to records in the Willard Papers 
of cases involving the illegal sale of liquor to Indians. 


Mr. Fred W. Johnson has placed on display the last of some ten 
thousand portraits of pioneers owned by the Brown County Historical 
Society, according to an announcement in the New Ulm Journal of 
June 20. Since the society opened its museum more than two years 
ago, Mr. Johnson has been exhibiting groups of these pictures, show- 
ing them in alphabetical order. Two of these special exhibits are de- 
scribed in the Journal for April 22 and May 19. The last exhibit, 
described on June 20, consists of likenesses of early settlers whose 
names began with the last four letters of the alphabet, and of group 
portraits. That these displays have attracted visitors is proved by a 
statement in the Journal for May 19, which notes that each time the 
photograph exhibit is changed, “a flock of citizens visit the Museum.” 
It goes on to explain that “ Sundays are the big days, and many peo- 
ple from neighboring cities and villages, as well as the Twin Cities 
and other distant points drive to New Ulm for the purpose of visiting 
the Museum, which is famed throughout the northwest.” 


More than three hundred people attended the annual dinner meet- 
ing of the Brown County Historical Society held at New Ulm on 
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May 3. Following a banquet at the local Turner Hall, addresses 
were presented by Victor P. Reim on “Grey Cloud Woman,” the 
wife of Hazen Mooers, the trader; by Mr. Fred W. Johnson on the 
land companies organized at Chicago and Cincinnati which founded 
New Ulm; by Henry N. Somsen, Sr., on the settlement of New Ulm 
and the survey of the townsite; and by H. H. Walter on the various 
forms of government in New Ulm since its incorporation as a village 
in 1857. Mr. Reim’s paper appears in full in the New Ulm Daily 
Journal of May 9, Mr. Somsen’s is to be found in the issue of May 
20, and Mr. Walter’s is published on June 19. 


Members of the Chippewa County Historical Society who partici- 
pated in a historic tour under its auspices on June 23 visited sites of 
special Sioux War interest in the Minnesota Valley, including Wood 
Lake, Redwood Falls, Sleepy Eye, New Ulm, Mankato, and Fort 
Ridgely. They saw also Birch Cooley State Park at Morton, and 
they went through the museums of the Brown and Blue Earth county 
historical societies at New Ulm and Mankato. At a meeting of the 
Chippewa County society, held at Montevideo on April 14, Mrs. John 
G. Olson and Mrs. Anna Lofthus, pioneers of 1867 and 1871, pre- 
sented reminiscent talks, recalling particularly early days in Chippewa 


City. 


A collection of important letters written by members of the Lac 
qui Parle and Hazelwood missions in the early 1860’s has been pre- 
sented to the Chippewa County Historical Society by Mr. Thomas L. 
Riggs, a son of the missionary, Stephen R. Riggs, according to an 
announcement in the Montevideo News for June 22. Extracts from 
a few of the letters appear in this issue. A letter written on July 22, 
1862, by Anna Jane Riggs, in which she tells of the Fourth of July 
celebration that members of the mission enjoyed at Lac qui Parle, is 
quoted in the Montevideo American of June 30. 


The Dakota County Historical and Archeological Society, organ- 
ized at South St. Paul on June 13, is the latest addition to the roll of 
local historical societies in Minnesota. A constitution was adopted 
and a committee was named to draw up a slate of officers to be sub- 
mitted at a future meeting, when an election will be held. Mr. Wil- 
loughby M. Babcock, curator of the museum of the state historical 
society, addressed the organization meeting, outlining the purposes 
and describing the activities of a local historical society. 
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“We know a littie about almost everything under the sun except 
our own abiding place. And yet that locality probably has a past as 
interesting as many of the old world places we read about.” ‘Thus 
writes C. A. Rasmussen, president of the Goodhue County Historical 
Society, in introducing his column of “ Historical Potpourri” in the 
Red Wing Daily Eagle for April 7. Brief notes on Goodhue County 
places and personalities make up the column, which appears from 
time to time in the Eagle and in the Red Wing Daily Republican. 
In the Goodhue County Tribune of Goodhue, have been appearing 
“ Historical Notes” furnished by the local historical society and deal- 
ing with such subjects as the first railroad through the county, the 
first meeting of the board of county commissioners, and agricultural 
implements used in the vicinity in pioneer days. 


A historic tour of the region about Lake Minnetonka was con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Hennepin County Historical Society 
on June 24. About thirty people left the Minneapolis Public Library 
early in the afternoon; more than fifty were at hand for the first stop, 
at Wayzata, where Mrs. W. L. Dickey reviewed the history of the 
community. Thence the tourists went to Spring Park, where they 
saw the grounds and some of the older portions of the Del Otero 
Hotel under the guidance of its proprietor, Mr. A. F. King. They 
paused next at Mound to hear Mr. George R. Cole explain the 
significance of the mounds in this vicinity, and then went to Manitou 
to see the Peter Gideon marker at that place. The main session of 
the tour was held in Excelsior, where more than seventy people at- 
tended a dinner meeting and heard a program of papers and talks. 
The early history of Excelsior was the subject of a talk by Mrs. L. 
H. Moody; the Reverend Fred Croft told the story of Trinity Chapel, 
in which the meeting was held; and Mr. Thomas Mann, a pioneer 
Lake Minnetonka steamboat captain and pilot, recalled the days when 
the lake attracted thousands of summer tourists. 


The work of the Hennepin County Historical Society was de- 
scribed by Mr. Edward A. Blomfield, director of its museum collec- 
tions, before meetings of the Parent-Teacher associations of Long 
Lake and Eden Prairie on May 3 and 23. Other speakers on the 
latter program were Mr. Robert E. Scott, president of the society, 
who told the story of its organization; and Mrs. T. D. Brown, who 
reviewed the early history of Eden Prairie. 
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The article on “ Some Frontier Institutions” by LeRoy G. Davis, 
which appeared in the March, 1939, issue of this magazine, was read 
before a meeting of the Lake Pepin Valley Historical Society by Mrs. 
W. Howatt on April 17. It was followed by a historical quiz, of 
the “true or false” type, under the leadership of Mr. Emil Bohm- 
bach. 


A contribution of two hundred dollars toward a fund for the erec- 
tion of a museum building at St. Peter for the Nicollet County His- 
torical Society was received recently from Colonel John A. Lundeen 
of Oceanside, California. He is one of three former residents of the 
county who have made substantial additions to this fund, according to 
Mr. Henry N. Benson, president of the society. 


The dedication of a highway marker on the site of a grist mill built 
at Balmoral in the late 1860’s was a feature of the summer meeting of 
the Otter Tail County Historical Society on June 26. Judge Anton 
Thompson, president of the society, presided, and Senator Elmer E. 
Adams introduced the principal speaker, Dr. Theodore C. Blegen, 
superintendent of the Minnesota Historical Society. He took as his 
subject “ A Grist Mill and Community Memory,” outlining the story 
of James G. Craigie, the Scotch miller who built the Balmoral mill, 
stressing the significance of the grist mill as a frontier institution, and 
making an appeal for the preservation of “ records of the past — news- 
papers, account books, diaries, letters, leaflets, pamphlets, books, pic- 
tures,” and the like. The attainments of the Otter Tail County 
society since its organization in 1926 were reviewed by its secretary, 
Mr. E. T. Barnard, who reported that nearly four thousand pictures 
and objects illustrative of pioneer life have now been assembled in its 
museum in the courthouse at Fergus Falls. About two thousand peo- 
ple attended the meeting. Dr. Blegen’s address appears in full in the 
Fergus Falls Daily Journal for June 26, and Mr. Barnard’s report 
is published in the same paper for June 27. Both are reprinted in a 
four-page leaflet issued by the society and containing a full report of 
the meeting, a picture of the Balmoral mill, and portraits of Craigie. 
It includes an announcement that the next summer meeting will be 
held in Tordenskjold Township “to commemorate the fact that this 
spot was designated as the first county seat in Otter Tail County.” 
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A collection of museum objects assembled with the assistance of 
three WPA workers for the Pennington County Historical Society 
was placed on display in connection with a special meeting of the so- 
ciety on June 21. Plans for extending the activities of the organiza- 
tion were discussed at the meeting. 


The Pope County Historical Society publishes from time to time in 
the Glenwood papers items of historical information that it has re- 
corded. Interviews with pioneers appear in several recent issues of 
the Glenwood Herald. The Pope County Tribune of June 15, in a 
column entitled ‘Do You Know?” calls attention to pictures copied 
for the society depicting the camp near Glenwood of the “George A. 
Brackett expedition into the Dakota territory to determine a route for 
the Northern Pacific R. R.” in 1869. In the issue of the same paper 
for June 29, attention is called to a rare booklet discovered by the 
Pope County society. This is Henry Rising’s Mystery of Glendale, 
a work of fiction with a Pope County background, published in the 
1870's. 


Progress on the library and museum building that is being erected 
at Morgan (see ante, p. 98) is reported in the Morgan Messenger of 
April 13 and the Fairfax Standard of June 1. Both papers give some 
attention to the career of the late Charles D. Gilfillan, in whose 
memory the structure is being erected. The Messenger notes that 
since Gilfillan was an organizer of the Minnesota Valley Historical 
Society in 1885, “he would be keenly interested in this community 
project and in the possibilities that it offers as a historic center,” and 
it stresses the suggestion, made in the March issue of MINNESOTA 
History, that the new building would make an excellent home for a 
Redwood County historical society. Under the heading “County 
Historical Society Should Be Organized To Preserve County History,” 
the Messenger suggests that such an organization should now “be 
formed to stimulate interest in local history, to gather objects, volumes, 
photographs and memoirs connected with pioneer days, people, and 
events, which could be displayed and properly preserved in the struc- 
ture.” 


At a meeting of the Rice County Historical Society held at North- 
field on May 15, Dr. Theodore C. Blegen, superintendent of the state 
historical society, presented an address on “Community Memory ” ; 
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Mrs. George Babcock of Northfield reviewed the “ History of the 
Drake Family in Rice County”; and Miss Maude Stewart read ac- 
counts of East Prairieville, a Rice County “ghost town,” prepared 
by Miss Cynthia Adams and Mr. Wilbur B. Adams. The latter 
accounts appear in the Northfield Independent of May 25 and June 1; 
Dr. Blegen’s address is published in the Northfield News of May 18. 


A room in the Stearns County courthouse at St. Cloud, set aside 
in February for use as a museum by the Stearns County Historical So- 
ciety, was opened to the public on April 29. Speakers who partici- 
pated in the dedication ceremony included the Reverend Walter Reger 
of St. John’s University, Collegeville, president of the society; Mr. 
D. S. Brainard of the St. Cloud State Teachers College; and Sister 
Grace McDonald of St. Benedict’s College, St. Joseph. The mu- 
seum collection now includes more than a thousand items. Some of 


them are described in the St. Cloud Daily Times for April 27. 


Plans for a summer meeting to be held in conjunction with the 
Waseca County Anti-Horse Thief Society were made at a meeting 
of the Waseca County Historical Society at its quarterly meeting on 
April 8. The society has induced every organization in Waseca to 
appoint a historian to keep and preserve records. It is making an 
effort to have an old log building on a near-by farm moved into the 
city of Waseca for use as a historical museum. 


A meeting of the Washington County Historical Society on May 
12 was devoted to a “hobby program.” Each member present 
brought with him some article of special interest and described it for 
the audience. Among the items shown were a scrapbook of clippings 
dating from 1856, pictures of early Stillwater baseball teams, an 
early map of the city, and a poll list of 1864. A report of the pro- 
gram appears in the Stillwater Post-Messenger for May 18. 


Papers from the state archives relating to the capture of the Younger 
brothers after the Northfield bank robbery of 1876 have been turned 
over to the Watonwan County Historical Society, according to an 
announcement in the Watonwan County Plaindealer of St. James for 
May 18. Warrants issued for the arrest of the outlaws and checks 
used as rewards for their capture are included among the papers. 
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Locat History ITEMs 


Blue Earth County is the subject of the third in a series of Minne- 
sota County Histories that is being issued in multigraphed form by 
the Federal Writers’ Project under the sponsorship of the state de- 
partment of education (61 p.). The story of this county, which is 
intended for use by children, is presented in a highly fictionized style. 


Files of the Blue Earth County Enterprise of Mapleton were used 
by W. C. Dobbs in preparing a review of “Old Settler Picnics of 
Other Days” for publication in the Enterprise of June 22. He re- 
veals that the old settlers of the community gathered for the first time 
in 1906, when they commemorated the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of Mapleton. 


At New Ulm the “ German love of education is evident in the fact 
that the first school was erected before 1857, less than four years after 
the first settlers landed at Le Sueur, and was built with funds of the 
German Land Association!” Thus writes Harold C. Bauer in 
the First Annual Report of the superintendent of schools to the New 
Ulm board of education, covering the year 1938-39 (73 p.). A sec- 
tion on the history of the Brown County community, which includes 
information about “ New Ulm Schools of the Past,” serves as an 
introduction to the Report. 


The Schell Brewing Company, which was founded in 1861 and is 
now “one of New Ulm’s oldest industries,” is the subject of an article 
in the New Ulm Review for May 4. Another pioneer business ven- 
ture that has survived to the present—the Dakota Hotel — is de- 
scribed in the same paper for May 17. This hotel, which was 
established in 1859, just eighty years ago, was used as a hospital during 
the Sioux War. The history of a military band organized at New 
Ulm as the Great Western Band in 1899 and now serving as the 
205th Infantry Band is outlined by Fred W. Johnson in the Review 
for June 6. 


The progress of the Carver County Telephone Company, which be- 
gan business in 1902 with an exchange that served less than thirty 
telephones, is described in the Norwood Times of April 12. The 
company originally served Norwood, Young America, Chaska, Carver, 
Waconia, Cologne, and Hamburg. Some of its early history is re- 
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called by Mr. H. F. Lueders, a member of the original board of di- 
rectors who is now president of the company. 


Fifty years of activity on the part of the Westbrook Mutual In- 
surance Company are recorded in an account of its history which ap- 
pears in the Jeffers Review for June 15. The company was organized 
by farmers living in four Cottonwood County townships in 1889. 
All its early records, with the exception of the annual reports, are 
written in Danish. The growth of the company is reflected in the 
number of its policyholders, which has increased from seventy-seven 
in its first year to more than twenty-two hundred. 


Items used in early Brainerd schools —a hand bell, a set of rules, 
a relief map, and an old school clock — have been added recently to 
the museum collection of the Crow Wing County Historical Society, 
according to an announcement in the Brainerd Tribune for May 25. 


Mr. George Gilbertson is the author of a historical sketch of the 
Vernon creamery, appearing in the Hayfield Herald for June 9. He 
notes that the creamery began operations on June 1, 1889, just fifty 
years ago, and that during the eight months ending January |, 1890, 
it manufactured 154,631 pounds of butter and shipped most of it to 
New York. 


Contests for the county seat of Freeborn County in which Albert 
Lea was successful in 1857 and 1860 are described in detail by L. W. 
Spicer in the Albert Lea Evening Tribune for June 8. In the earlier 
fight six contestants participated: Bancroft, St. Nicholas, Shellrock 
City, Fairfield, and Albert Lea; in the second, Albert Lea’s only op- 
ponent was Itasca City. To illustrate his article, Mr. Spicer repro- 
duces posters issued by the pioneer supporters of Itasca City and 
Bancroft. These interesting and unusual reminders of the county 
seat contests in early Minnesota were discovered recently in the ar- 
chives of the county auditor. 


The golden jubilee of the village of Goodhue is the occasion for 
the publication of a brief account of its history in the Goodhue County 
Tribune of June 15. It reveals that the village was founded in 1889, 
after a railroad was built between Red Wing and Rochester. Busi- 
ness establishments opened in that year and those active in 1895 are 
listed. 
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An account of the “ Pioneers of Minneola Twp.,” written by S. O. 
Swenson and translated from the original Norwegian by Mrs. S. 
T. Swenson, appears in the Wanamingo Progress for April 20 and the 
Zumbrota News for April 14. The author, who was born in the 
township in 1862, is a son of one of a group of Norwegian settlers 
who took claims in Minneola in 1855. 


The history of an early Goodhue County Evangelical Lutheran 
church is reviewed in a booklet commemorating the Seventy-fifth An- 
niversary of the Land Congregation in Minneola Township (1938. 
14 p.). Sketches and portraits of many pioneer settlers who were 
members of this congregation and of many of the pastors who served 
it are included in the pamphlet. 


To a little booklet commemorating the sixtieth anniversary of the 
Herman Methodist Church, Mr. Charles Phinney, president of 
the Grant County Historical Society, contributes an interesting sketch 
of the history of the church. He records that the congregation was 
organized in March, 1879, that the first minister was appointed in the 
following October, and that a church building was erected in 1882. 
Sections on the activities at Herman of the Epworth League, the 
Ladies Aid Society, the Boy Scouts, and the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society, and on the Methodist Sunday school are included in 
the pamphlet. 


The addition of pictures of the Quaker Meetinghouse of Minne- 
apolis to the Quaker collections of Haverford College is noted in the 
June issue of Quakeriana Notes. The photographs, according to this 
announcement, show a “ building almost unique in Quaker circles in 
having a porch in the Greek revival style.” A picture of the Minne- 
apolis Meetinghouse appears in the issue of this magazine for Sep- 
tember, 1937 (see ante, p. 250). 


In brief outline the history of the Minneapolis Public Library is 
reviewed in the Minneapolis Tribune for May 17, in an article calling 
attention to its eightieth anniversary. The organization of the Young 
Men’s Literary Association of Minneapolis on May 16, 1859, was, 
according to this account, the first step in the development which 
eventually gave the city a public library. The role played by Minne- 
apolis clubs in organized baseball from 1902 to the present is de- 
scribed by George A. Barton in the Tribune for May 21. 
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A hilly farm in Houston County on which H. A. Von Arx, a Swiss 
immigrant, settled in 1874 is described by I. J. Nygard and L. E. 
Bullard in an article on the “ Effect of Erosion on Long-time Strip 
Cropping in Bush Valley, Minnesota,” which appears in the April 
number of Soil Conservation, a publication of the United States de- 
partment of agriculture. “Strip cropping, as used in Switzerland, 
was employed from the beginning” by this Swiss farmer, who fol- 
lowed in his new home the agricultural methods learned in the Old 
World, and who taught them to his children. Comparison with a 
farm cultivated since the early 1870's in entire fields without regard 
to slope showed that “ erosion conditions, along with land use, slopes, 
and soils are much the better on the Von Arx farm.” 


The emigration of a group of sixty-three colonists from the Swedish 
village of Venjan and the hardships of their journey to America and 
Minnesota in 1869 are recalled by a member of the party, Mr. Olof 
E. Olson, in a reminiscent narrative which appears in the Braham 
Journal from May 18 to June 22. The writer tells how his father 
settled on a frontier claim in Maple Ridge Township, Isanti County, 
where he and three of the other Swedish pioneers in his party took 
land. 


The Grand Rapids Herald-Review publishes items of local histori- 
cal interest from time to time in a column entitled “‘ Up in This Neck 
of the Woods.” On May 31 it is devoted to a history of the Bigfork 
school, which had its beginning in a little log structure thirty-seven 
years ago. ‘The writer relates that “ Alfred Kuno, a fine workman 
with broadaxe and adze, was chosen to hew the logs and match the 
corners. . . . When the school was built, there were less than ten 
other structures in the present village of Bigfork.” Some of the 
pioneer settlers of Wirt, who as late as 1899 were forced to make a 
trip of eighty-five miles by boat before reaching a railroad that would 
afford connections with the nearest market town, are the subject of 
an article published on June 7. The beginnings of county agent work 
in Itasca County by Mr. D. B. Jewell in 1917 is discussed in the issue 
for June 14, and the origin of the name of a new Itasca County post 
office, Talmoon, is explained on June 28. 


The history of a flour and feed mill established at New London in 
1868 is reviewed in the Willmar Daily Tribune for April 18. “‘ The 
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early pioneers from far and near came to this mill to get their grain 
ground,” according to the author of this account, who records that the 
“rush was so great that the farmers often had to wait days for their 
grist.” Credit for founding the mill is given to Louis Larson, who 
began work on a sawmill and dam at the site as early as 1862. The 
mill was wrecked recently and a federal fish hatchery established on 
the site. 


The sixtieth anniversary of the Ness Lutheran Church in Lac qui 
Parle County is the occasion for the publication of a review of its 
history in the Independent Press of Madison for May 5 and 12. It 
notes that the congregation was organized in January, 1879, by six 
pioneers who gathered in the sod house of Johannes Nelson. 


The history of the Lyon County Courthouse is outlined in a col- 
umn headed “ Rosecracks”” which appears in the Marshall Daily Mes- 
senger for June 6. By examining the minutes of the board of county 
commissioners, the writer found that previous to 1873, when the 
county seat was at Lynd, “ Lyon County had no official home,” and 
the board held its meetings in schoolhouses, stores, churches, and pri- 
vate homes. After the removal of the county seat to Marshall, the 
first courthouse, a little frame shack measuring eighteen by twenty- 
four feet, was built in 1875. It was not until 1892, however, that a 
substantial building was erected. Sections of Mr. LeRoy G. Davis’ 
article on “ Some Frontier Institutions,” which appears ante, 19-28, 
are being quoted from time to time in the same column of the Mes- 
senger. 


The fiftieth anniversary of what is said to have been the “ first co- 
operative creamery in Minnesota,” established at Biscay in the spring 
of 1889, is noted by W. F. Schilling in an article on its history which 
appears in the Minneapolis Journal for June 7. The McLeod 
County farmers who signed the articles of incorporation of the cream- 
ery are named in this account, which is accompanied by portraits of 
some of them and a picture of the building in which they first manu- 
factured butter. Another account of the Biscay creamery appears in 
the Hutchinson Banner for June 2. 


Some information about the early history of Argyle, which was in- 
corporated as a village in 1883, is presented by S. D. Lincoln in the 
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Marshall County Banner of Argyle for April 6. Notes on some 
early activities of the village council, accounts of some of the com- 
munity’s older industries, and a record of the local fire department 
are included. 


The history of a mill that was built at Fairmont in 1877 by Percy 
Wollaston, a member of the famous English colony, is briefly outlined 
in the Fairmont Daily Sentinel for June 6. The mill was destroyed 
by fire in 1899, was rebuilt, and of late years it has been owned by 
Henry Rippe. Other mills operated at Fairmont since the early 
1860’s also are noted in the article. 


The passing of fifty years since the Gethsemane Evangelical Lu- 
theran Congregation was established at Upsala in Morrison County 
is commemorated in an anniversary booklet issued in 1938. The con- 
gregation was organized in November, 1888, by a group of Swedish 
settlers who met at the home of John H. Peterson. 


A report on the recent improvements at Fort Ridgely — the excava- 
tions and restorations that have been made on the site — appears under 
the title “ Fort Ridgely as It Is Today” in the Fairfax Standard for 
April 13. Pictures of the restored commissary, now used as a mu- 
seum and auditorium, and of the excavations of the foundations of the 
barracks accompany the article. 


A reminiscent narrative by Mike Hollaren, which appears in three 
installments in the Worthington Globe for April 30 and May 7 and 
14, is followed by a series of articles about the early history of Nobles 
County by Perry Carter. The village of Ellsworth is the scene of 
Mr. Hollaren’s reminiscences, for he settled on its site in April, 1880, 
several years before it was founded. Among the subjects touched 
upon by Mr. Carter are Indian scares in Nobles County, the organiza- 
tion of the county, early settlers in Graham Lakes Township, and the 
blizzard of 1888. Each installment is illustrated with a sketch pre- 
pared by the author. 


The experiences as postmasters of two Minnesotans who have 
served their respective communities in these offices since 1886 are de- 
scribed in the Rochester Post-Bulletin for May 22. They are Mr. 
John A. Stephan of Waltham and Mr. Samuel Nelson of Welch, 


both of whom were appointed during the Cleveland administration. 
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The sixtieth anniversary of the Pipestone County Star is com- 
memorated in a special edition of the paper issued on June 20. It 
calls attention to the fact that the Star is not only the county’s oldest 
newspaper, but probably its oldest business institution, “ for available 
records fail to reveal any other business concern now in existence in 
the county that was founded at as early a date as the Star.” The 
issue contains a number of articles of historical interest, including a 
sketch of Isaac L. Hart, who founded the paper in June, 1879; some 
reminiscences of his son, Mr. Gardner E. Hart; an account of a 
Fourth of July celebration at Pipestone in 1878; and a description of 
the miniature issues published by the Star during the “ Blizzard Win- 
ter” of 1881, “when supplies of many kinds, including print paper, 
were practically exhausted.” The news section of the smallest issue, a 
single page measuring about seven by ten inches, is reproduced with 
the article, which explains that ‘“‘as the result of the paper shortage 
during that winter, the Star appeared in various unusual shapes and 
sizes, and printed on a variety of materials that included wrapping 
paper, wall paper, etc.” 


The development of St. Paul was featured in one of a series of pro- 
grams entitled “ Americans All, Immigrants All,” presented over a 
national hookup of the Columbia Broadcasting System on April 30: 


A useful list of “city officials from 1850 to 1939,” compiled by 
Mark W. Woodruff from records preserved by the city of St. Paul 
and the Minnesota Historical Society, is made available in a booklet 
entitled Facts about the City of Saint Paul, recently issued by the 
department of public works (32 p.). A brief introduction gives in- 
formation about the incorporation of the town and the city, about the 
adoption and modification of charters, and about changes in city bound- 
aries. The list of officers is chronologically arranged, and in each case 
the date of the election is included. 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the incorporation of the St. Paul 
Academy was marked by the publication in June of an Alumni Re- 
port, including a “ short history and alumni roster, covering the period 
from 1900-1939.” The history of the “Old Saint Paul Academy,” 
which came into being in 1900, is reviewed by Charles N. B. Wheeler ; 
the story of the school after its incorporation in 1914 is reviewed by 
John DeQ. Briggs. Lists of faculty members and of students now 
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enrolled in the school are followed by a directory of alumni, with 
brief biographical sketches. 


Mr. James Gray devotes his column in the St. Paul Dispatch for 
April 7 to recollections of the days when vaudeville was in its heydey 
at the old Orpheum Theater in St. Paul. The wrecking of the struc- 
ture is the occasion for his article. 


The issue of the Morgan Messenger for April 6 is a fiftieth anni- 
versary edition, in which appear accounts of the growth of the village 
and of the editors who have guided the destinies of its newspaper dur- 
ing the past half century. 


The origin of the Monday Club, a women’s literary society of Fari- 
bault, is traced back to an organization of the late 1860's in a review 
of its history appearing in the Faribault Daily News for May 23. 
Pioneer members of the organization were interviewed and minutes 
of its meetings were consulted by Mrs. Charles Batchelder, who gath- 
ered the material for this account. She reveals that the club acquired 
its present name in 1897 and that it joined the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs after 1900. 


“When Duluth Was Young” is the title of a reminiscent narra- 
tive by Richard E. Carey which has been appearing in installments in 
the Duluth Free Press since May 26. The original is in the posses- 
sion of the St. Louis County Historical Society. Among the more 
interesting installments are those dealing with the “Opening of the 
Canal” on Minnesota Point, in the issue for June 2; the visit of Jay 


Cooke in 1867, June 9; and “ Christmas in Duluth in 1866,” June 30. 


Since August, 1869, when the Duluth Library Association was 
organized, “ Duluth has been served one way or another, through nu- 
merous vicissitudes, by either public or semi-public book lending agen- 
cies,” writes Roy H. Cupperud, in a feature article on the history of 
the Duluth public library which appears in the Duluth News-Tribune 
for April 16. He points out that the “public library as a tax- 
supported institution dates back only to 1890,” and he relates the story 
of the Carnegie grant that made possible its present home. 


A display of pictures — photographs, lithographs, paintings — of 
Sauk Centre in its early days, shown at the local Bryant Library late 
in May, is described in the Sauk Centre Herald for May 25. Among 
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the pictures was a sketch of the early settlement at Kandota made by 
Edwin Whitefield in 1857, and a view of Sauk Centre in 1868 by 
another member of the Whitefield family, probably Wilfred J. In 
the display also was an oil painting of the stockade erected at Sauk 
Centre for protection against the Sioux in 1862. ‘This painting, exe- 
cuted in 1876 from sketches at the request of Joseph Capser, was 
presented recently to the Sauk Centre library by his son, Mr. Henry 
Capser of St. Paul. It is the subject of special articles appearing in 


the Herald for May 4 and the St. Paul Dispatch for April 28. 


Some of the early history of St. James parish at Jacobs Prairie, 
which is said to be the oldest Catholic parish in Stearns County, is 
recalled in the Cold Spring Record of May 31. Father Francis Pierz, 
the missionary, is believed to have visited the settlement soon after its 
founding in 1855, and in the following year several Benedictine fa- 
thers conducted services in a log church. 


A hotel register kept at the Benson House of Benson in 1879, re- 
cently discovered in a local attic, is the subject of an interesting article 
in the Swift County Monitor of Benson for June 30. A picture of 
the transient population of early Benson is reconstructed by the writer 
after studying the pages of this register. He found, for example, 
that among the regular visitors at the Benson House were the “ driv- 
ers of the Appleton and Montevideo stages.” The writer notes that 
the register has been turned over to the Swift County Historical So- 
ciety for permanent preservation. 


Boatbuilding on the St. Croix since 1855, when Josiah Q. Batch- 
elder left Maine to follow his trade at Stillwater, is the subject of an 
illustrated article in the Minneapolis Journal for April 17. The 
shipyards at Bayport that Batchelder established in 1878 receive spe- 
cial attention, since after a lapse of years they are once more the scene 
of busy activity. 


Four articles by William Codman on the early history of St. 
Charles appear in the Winona Republican-Herald for April 14, 21, 28, 
and May 5. They deal specifically with the union of St. Charles 
and Chattanooga in 1868, the early schools of St. Charles, early 
Masonic bodies in the village, and its pioneer families. In the final 
article the names of several hundred pioneers are listed in alphabetical 
order. 








